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“Shelley could not have plagued him personally; for a 
boy not in the sixth never sees the Head Master, except 


to be given a prize or a flogging, and to answer to his 
name.” 


P. ciii. (Memoir) :-— 
“T have not myself seen the pamphlet” [Shelley’s 


| Proposal for putting Reform to the Vote throughout the 
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Country. | 


P. clxxiii. A similar expression. 

I now am reminded that I was wrong in saying 
this. I did some few years ago both see the 
pamphlet and read it through, and found it to be 
quite as good as I should have surmised before- 


| hand. 
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Rates. 
THE NEW EDITION OF SHELLEY: 
EMENDATIONS. 


In 1868 you allowed me to publish in “ N. & Q.” 
a somewhat long set of notes and emendations on | 


Shelley, though it was in fact a mere skimming 
of the surface. I have reason to feel particularly 
obliged to you for that publication, as it conduced 


directly to my becoming the editor of a new | &e. appeared to me to be difficult to account for. 


issue of Shelley’s Poems now recently brought 
out. By the chances and mischances of editing 
and of printing, this new issue also contains some 
errors which I should feel very grateful if you 
would allow me to correct in your pages. Of 
those which are included in the list of errata 
appearing at the end of the Shelley, vol. ii. I shall 





say nothing here, and, as to the others, will en- | 


deavour to be reasonably brief. 

Vol. i. p. xxxvii. (Memoir of Shelley) :— 

“The rigid Dr. Keate was the Head Master [of Eton] 
at this period. 
scapegrace, in return, plagued him without stint.” 

I founded this statement on what Hogg has 
said (Life of Shelley, i. 138) :— 


“The gods of Eton were the authorities of the school. 


verse.” 


P. ciii. (Memoir) :— 

“ Lowndes registers it [the above-named pamphlet] by 
the singular title, ‘ We pity the plumage,’” &c. 

I stated this on the authority of a bookseller, 
who showed me the entry in Lowndes; but I 
now learn that the two pamphlets were separate 
and distinct. 

P. 316:— 

“ Heap on thy soul, by virtue of this curse, 
Ill deeds: then be thou damned, beholding good 

Both infinite as is the universe, 

And thou, and thy self-torturing solitude !” 

In my notes (p. 496) I have explained the 
sense in which I construe these lines, punctuated 
(by myself) as above. Mr. Swinburne differs 
from me, and I think he must be right and I 
wrong. “I feel sure,” he says, “that ‘ Both’ 
can only apply to ‘ both ill deeds and good.’” 

Vol. ii. p. 2138: — 

“ My soul spurned the chains of its dismay, 
And in the rapid plumes of song 
Clothed itself, sublime and strong; 
(As a young eagle soars the morning clouds among) 
Hovering in verse o’er its accustomed prey.” 


In these lines the words “ hovering im verse” 


I did account for them somehow, punctuated the 
passage to correspond, and explained my view in 
a note (p. 566). But now I think the whole 
difficulty arises from a serious misprint in all the 
editions—viz. “in verse” instead of “inverse.” 
Inverse would mean inverted; and the eagle 
hovering over its prey, and wheeling inwards in 
circles, might easily be termed “ hovering in- 
I would, therefore, now read and punc- 


| tuate — 


He flogged Shelley liberally, and the | 


Nobody ever denied the existence of old Keate; but | 


many a lad of pluck did everything in his power to tor- 
ment the old boy, and amongst these Shelley was con- 
spicuous.” 


tells me now that this must be fallacious: — 


“ Clothed itself, sublime and strong ; 

As a young eagle soars the morning clouds among, 
Hovering inverse o’er its accustomed prey.” 

I prefer to understand “inverse” as meaning 
“wheeling inwards” rather than “with head 
downwards; for a good observer of nature assures 
me (and indeed it had appeared so to myself) that 


| the eagle is not really ever in an inverted position 


| while hovering—only while swooping. 
Mr. Swinburne, however, himself an Eton pupil, | 


P, 348, line 5. For “earthquakes” read “ earth- 


quake.” 
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P. 373, last line: — 

“ How young art thou in this old age [of ] time.” 

The word “of” has dropped out in the final | 
printing-off. Such mishaps as these, occurring 
between the time when one passes the proof and 
that when the book reaches the reader, are pecu- 
liarly vexatious; and a very full average of them, 
I fancy, has afflicted me. 

P. 397 :-- 

“* And others, as with steps towards the tomb, 

Poured on the trodden worms that crawled beneath.” 
Here is a vile and disgusting blunder, for which I | 
am responsible, having failed to observe it in the 
proof. “ Poured” should of course be “ pored.” 

P. 403, line 15. Add :— after “ minion.” 

P. 411. Shelley's note on Prince Athanase runs 
as follows :— 

“The author was pursuing a fuller development of the 

ideal character of Athanase, when it struck him that, in 
an attempt at extreme refinement and analysis, his con- 
ceptions might be betrayed into the assuming a morbid 
character. The reader will judge whether he is a loser 
or gainer by this difference.” 
This is faithfully reproduced from previous edi- 
tions; but, on further reflection, it seems to me 
pretty clear that “ difference ” ought to be “ difli- 
«lence.” 

P. 413, last line. For “ steeps” read ‘ steeds.” 
(A case of an inverted d). 

P. 435, last line of “ To Minerva.” For “ others ” 
read “ others’.” 

P, 458. The first of the two translations from 
Moschus should probably be dated 1816. It ap- | 

ared originally in the Alastor volume, published 
in that year. 

P. 490, line 3 from bottom. For “sale ” read 
“‘eail.” 

P. 516, line 3. For “ flame” read “ frame.” 

P. 527. The juvenile poem “ Mother and Son ” 
“ja printed from my own transcript of Shelley's 
MS. hitherto unpublished. In stanza 2 the 
word “ feel” comes at the close of a line which 
eught to rhyme with “live.” This is correctly 
— and, { fancy, correctly transcribed also; | 

ut probably the word which Shelley would have | 
written, but for a slip of his pen, was “ grieve.” 

P. 542. I have made a muddle in the note on 
this page. Shelley gives as the motto to his 
4‘ Peter Bell the Third ” the following lines : — 


“Ts it a party in a parlour, | 
Crammed just as they on earth were crammed, 

Some sipping punch—some sipping tea, 

But. as you by their faces see, 

Ali silent, and all—damned ?” | 

“ Peter Bell,” by W. Wordsworth. 

The edition of Wordsworth which I possess | 

(one of the current editions of his full collected | 

poems) does not, in its version of “ Peter Bell,” 

contain these lines. I therefore assumed that 

Wordsworth had never written the lines, and 


| Shelley himself; and xxxv, Severn.’ 





that the ascriptién of them to him was a bit of 
banter on Shelley's part. But this was (as Dr, 
Johnson said) “ignorance, madam, pure ignor- 
ance” in me, or perhaps, rather, forgetfulness, 
Mr. Swinburne has set me right. The passage 
‘was in the first edition of Wordsworth’s ‘ Peter 
Bell’; but even Ais disciples could not quite 
stomach that stanza, and even he was persuaded 
to cancel it.” 

P. 550, line 25. The phrase quoted from 
Shelley, “‘to approximate one to the circle,” &c, 
should be “to approximate me.” 

P. 554:— 

“The next stanza, xxxii. [of *Adonais”) introduces 
Mr. Garnet points out to me that it is undeniably 
Leigh Hunt, not Severn. I stand corrected. 

P. 559, line 25. Read “ vol. i.” The figure has 


| fallen out. 


P. 593, line 7 from the bottom. For “ inna- 
morato ” read “ innamorata.” 

That there are other slips of printing in the 
new edition of Shelley I am by this time too 
well aware, but the above are all that I can ask 


| of your courtesy to permit my correcting through 


your columns, and @ fortiori they are all that I 


| can hope you will allow to be thus corrected. 


W. M. Rossertt. 


56, Euston Square, N.W., Jan. 23, 1870, 


VALENTINES OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


No. I.—On the outside of the valentine, encir- 
cling a heart, which is broken up on the unfold- 
ing of the letter: — 

* Dear Love, this Heart, which you behold, 
Will break when you these Leaves unfold : 
Even so my Heart, with love-sick Pain 
Sore wounded is, and breaks in twain.” 

In the interior of the valentine, encircling a 
medley of Cupid with his bow, a bleeding heart 


| with his arrow, hearts single and hearts joined 


together, a sun, moon, and stars, roses, myrtle, 
and forget-me-nots, is the following : — 


“ My dearest dear, and blest divine, 
I've pictured here your Heart and mine ; 
But Cupid, with his fatal Dart, 
Hath wounded deep my tender heart; 
And hath betwixt us set a Cross, 
Which makes me to lament my Loss ; 
But I’m in Hopes, when this is gone, 
That both our Hearts will join in One. 


“ You are the Girl, and only Maid, 
That hath my tender Heart betray’d : 
Nor ever will my Heart have Ease 
Untill our Hearts are joined like these. 
If you refuse to be my Wife, 
It will bereave me of my Life. 
Pale Death at last must stand my Friend, 
And bring the Sorrows to an End 
Of your true Lover, Valentine, and Friend. 

T. Cow.ey, Feby 14, 1785.” 
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On the back gor address side) of the valen- 
tine : — 

“ To thee I write, sweet Turtle-Dove, 
And send this Moral of my Love. 
The powers of Envy can’t pretend 
To say I have false Stories penn’d.” 

No. II.—On the outside of the valentine, en- 
circling a heart, which breaks up on the unfolding 
of the letter: — 

“ This Heart, my Dear, as you behold, 
Will break as you these Leaves unfold : 
Even so my Heart with Love-sick Pain 
Sore wounded, as it breaks in twain,” 


V. Fen. 12, 70.) 


In the interior of the valentine, surrounded by 
hearts, birds, and flowers : — 
“ O Virgin fair! O Nymph divine! 
My Life, my Love, my Heart is thine. 
A Heart I had which once was free, 
But now’s confined in Chains by thee: 
My roving Heart can never rest, 
Till it finds room in your sweet Breast. 
A Lover true, a Friend sincere, 
Is to be priz’d, a Thing most rare. 
Perhaps you think I am too bold 
Because I have not Store of Gold: 
For if I had you should have part, 
But as I havn't, you have my Heart. 
“ When this you see, pray think of me, 
And bear me in your mind. 
I am not like the Weather-Cock, 
To change with every Wind. 
Tuo. Preston.” 
No. III.—On a sheet of white paper, very ela- 
borately and tastefully cut out with scissars : 
“ Some draw Valentines by Lot, 
And some draw those that they love not; 
But I draw you, whom I love best, 
And choose you from amongst the rest. 
“ The Ring is round, and hath no End, 
And this I send to you, my Friend ; 
And if you take it in good part, 
1 shall be glad with all my Heart. 
“ But if you do these Lines refuse, 
The Paper burn, pray me excuse. 
=xcuse me now for being so bold, 
I should have wrote your name in Gold ; 
But Gold was scarce, as you may think, 
Which made me write your Name with Ink. 
Tuos, Groom ANN JEBB.” 
In this valentine (No. IIL.) a gold ring was 
conveyed, as shown by stitches in the paper. But 
Miss Jebb, to whom they w were all sent, was proof | 
against the protestations of Messrs, C owley, res 
ton, or Groom, and in 1788 married Mr. 
Nunnerley, and became the grandmother of one of 
the “ noble six hundred” of the Balaclava charge, 
who, on their retiring, bore back to safety one of 
his wounded officers. 
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ROCK BASINS. 
Several years since, my attention was drawn by | 
a Dales farmer to a serics of ne arly circular shal- 
low holes in the upper surface of a “‘ moorstone ” 
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| term “ Druidical rock basins,” 
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lying on the “bank” nearly opposite his house. 
Speculating on their probable use—for he assumed 
at once, from their general form and appearance, 
that they were artificial—his inquiry was, Could 
they not have been used for making cider? In 
Harland and Wilkinson's Lancashire Folklore 
(Warne & Co., 1867, pp. 106-110) are detailed 
notices of what the authors, following Borlase, 
together with a 
reference to his remarks on like cavities in Corn- 
wall, and certain speculations as to their origin 
and purpose, which I in part extract as follows :— 

“Dr. Borlase confidently asserts that the ancient 
Druids used these rock basins for baptismal and sacri- 
ficial purposes. . Whether they have been formed 
by natural or artificial means, is still a matter of dispute. 
On the whole, the writer's opinion is that the rock basins 
of Scilly, Cornwall, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and East 
Lancashire are partly natural and partly artificial; the 
former being comparatively few, and easily distinguished 
by their varying de pths and ferms, Whether wholly or 
partially natural or artificial, he thinks it safe to con- 
clude that they have been appropriated by the Druids to 
their religious worship, as furnishing the means by which 
they could offer their sacrifices and perform their ablu- 
tions. They would also suffice for baptism, and preserve 
the rain or the dew from being polluted by touching the 
earth.” 

Premising only that my general faith in the so- 
called “ Druidical” is much on a par with Betsey 
Prig’s in the estimable Mrs. Harris, I would 
observe that the most interesting instance I have 
met with in the way of elucidation or illustration 
of the superficial cavities thus remarked on is in 
Hylten Cavallius’ Warend och Wirdarne. After 
mentioning the fact that, in the hallowed groves 
of ancient Scandinavia, there had been as of ne- 
cessity a special site or place for sacrificial offer- 
ings (offerstall), where the formal sacrificial rites 
were wont to be solemnised, and which site might 
possibly be a spring, possibly a natural rock-mass, 
the author just named goes on to describe (with 
the aid of woodcuts inserted in the text) three 
special sacrifice-stones yet extant in the district of 
Wiarend, S. Sweden, and corresponding precisely, 
from the account given of them, with those noticed 
by the Lancashire foiklore book above quoted : — 

“ All three of them,” he says, “have similar small 
cavities rudely drilled into them, two of them having 
three each, and the third six small holes (from one inch 
to two deep, and the same in diameter), worked into 
their upper and flattened surfaces. 

He then continues 

“ As to the true intention . these stones, and the small 
cavities in their surface (the like to which are met with, 
moreover, in the ancicut sacrificial stones, or, as they are 
called, ‘ giant-chambers’ of Bohusliin), our antiquaries 
have expressed themselves with some uncertainty. The 
inquiry, however, meets with its solution if we only pay 
a little regard to an old-fashioned usage which main- 
tains itself to this day in certain places in Swea province. 
Thus we find near a town called Linde, abutting on a 

forest-path which leads to Bohrs Forge, an earth-fast 
stone (jordfast sten—in Cleveland, ‘ moorstone’) of like 
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character with those above mentioned. The said stone 
is about four feet high, nine long, and seven broad, It is 
flat on the upper surface, and has six small holes, each 
about an inch and a half broad, of the same depth, and 





about two inches long, drilled therein, besides four of | 


the same dimensions on the sides. This stone goes among 
the commonalty by the name of ‘ The Elf-stone,’ and the 
women in the surrounding district are still in the habit, 


lands between Henry VIII. and the Abbey of 
Westminster : — 
[Charter 1 July 28 Hen. VIII. m. 32 (5).] 


“The manor of Neyte within the precinct of the water 
called Le Mote of the said manor, with all houses, gardens, 


orchards, fisheries, &c, therein; a close opposite the said 
| site called the Twenty Acres; a meadow called Abbott's 


when any child of theirs is sick of a disorder popularly | 


attributable to elf-agency, of in the first place smearing 
the stone with fat or butter, which is rubbed into the 
above-named small holes, and then of placing in them as 
an offering small dolls (called troll-dockor) made of clouts 
or rags folded into form. The same ancient custom pre- 
vails also in connection with the so-called elf-pot (el/- 


la), as*a cup-shaped cavity in a mass of rock near | 
| Market Mede, now in the tenure of John Clerke; 2 acres 


ursaker Court (or farm), in Our-Ladykirk parish, 
near Enképing, is called. 
make it a special errand on Thursday evenings ‘ to anoint 
for the sick’ (smirja for sjuka) with hogs’ lard, and then 
to offer in the elf-pot a pin which has been worn by the 
sick person.” 


In the churchyard here, and even in a portion 


The women of the vicinity | 


of it which has been quite recently added, we 
find in every grave many fragments of medizeval | 


pottery and traces of much charcoal. 
to time a piece of wrought flint or an Edward 
coin turns up. Not a month since, two pieces of 
ancient (probably pre- Roman) pottery were found, 


From time | 


Medowe, with a piece of land called Cawsey Hail; 18 
acres of meadow near Le Horsefery called Market Mede ; 
32 acres of arable land in divers places ; 3 acres of mea- 
dow in Temys Mede; 4 acres of land and 1 acre of 
meadow, now in the tenure of John Laurence; 2 acres of 
land in 3 pieces near Le Eye,! now in the tenure of the 
said John Laurence; 2 acres of meadow in Themes Mede, 
now in the tenure of the said John; 2 acres of meadow in 


of land in Charyngcrosse Felde, now in the tenure of 
Thomas Swallow; all which premises lie in the towns 
and parishes of Westminster and S. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. 

“And a messuage or tenement called Le Lambe? in 
Westminster in a certain street there called Le Kynge’s 
Streete, with a wharf thereto adjoining late in the tenure 
of John Pounfrett; 3 acres of meadow in Chelseheth 
near a brook (rivulum); the advowson of Chelseheth 
Church ; the manor of Totyngton and all those lands, 


| tenements, &c. in Totyngton then in the occupation of 


and not long before that a fragment of rock which | 


had been broken just through one of these cup- 
shaped cavities. the pottery, charcoal, coins, all 
give more than a hint of former burial notions 
and usages; and perhaps the flint and this broken 
offer-stone are to the full as significant. In former 
communications I have sought to draw attention 
to the extent to which what are originally 


ancient sacrificial usages still prevail in one or | 


two old-world practices, and it would be easy to 
multiply other instances in which they have pre- 
vailed until a comparatively recent period. At 

resent I only specify the offering of food to 


es; the suspension of dead lambs, or of the | 
amnion of the mare, in thorn-trees; the burial of | 


the premature calf under the threshold of the 
cow-house; the suspension of rags in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hoh 

land), or the casting of pins into it; the offering 


y well (“ Ragwell” of Cleve- | 


| same parish, near the way leading from Eybridge’ to 


of the cream, or mess of bread and milk, for the | 
Brownie (compare particularly the “ Brownie- | 


stone” usage mentioned by Martin in his History 
of the Shetland Isles); and this chiefly in the 
hope that some among the many folklore-loving 
readers of “ N. & Q.” may be able to preserve 
yet further reminiscences of the same kind. 
J. C, ATKINSON, 
Danby in Cleveland. 


OLD WESTMINSTER. 

The following notice of the large tract of land 
now occupied by the dense mass of houses lying 
between Chelsea and the Thames is a translation 
from the Patent Roll reciting the exchange of 


Hugh Mannynge; the advowson of Totyngton Church, 
with tithes ; the site, ground, circuit, and precinct of the 
manor of Hyede, and all lands belonging to the said 
manor now in the occupation of Thomas Arnolde; the 
manor of Eybery, with all lands or reputed parts or par- 
cels thereof; 2 closes, late parcels of the farm of Longe- 
more, which manor of Eybury William Wasshe now 
occupies; 2 banks, of which one leads from Totehill to 
the Thames, lying between the ditch of Market Mede on 
the south, and those of Burgoyne and Le Vyene gar- 
deyn® on the north; and the other between the said 
Market Mede on the west and the Thames on the east + 
in Westminster, which John Shether now holds and oc- 
cupies ; and 3 parcels of meadow called Market Medes5 
in Westminster lying between the Thames and Totehill 
and Le More abutting upon Sherdyche,® which 3 parcels 
of meadow and moor John Bate now holds and occupies ; 
a close containing 18 acres of pasture in Westminster 
called Sandpytfeld, with 2 meadows thereto adjoining, 
which W™ Bate now holds; a meadow containing 8 
acres in Westminster called Longemore ; and a bank in 
the said parish of St. Martin extending from a bridge 
called Abbott's Bridge to the Thames, which John Lau- 
rence now holds; a pasture called Prior’s Crofte in the 





1 The manor of Eia lay between the King’s Scholars’ 
Pond Sewer and the Ranelagh Sewer, from the Ux- 
bridge Road at Bayswater to the Thames. ( Arch. xxvi. 
233.) It was divided into the manors of Eybery, Neyte, 
and Hyde. The Eye watercourse bounded Eia on the east 
side from the Thames to the Tyburn Road. 

2 In a conveyance of Abbot Islip, mention is made of 
Lamb Alley or Lane, on the east side of King’s Street. 

5 The site of Vine Street. 

+ Millbank. 

5 The site of Market Street. 

6 A ditch with a share or shere; a small stream run- 
ning through it; several may be seen on Aggas’ map near 
the orchard of the abbey, the site of Orchard Street. 

7 In Abbot Islip’s conveyance here mentioned, “ the 
lands and meadows on the south.side of St. James’s Hos- 
pital [the site of St. James’s Palace], extending from it 
on the south side of the highway towards the west unto 
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Eybury; anda piece of meadow containing i} acres 
called Prior’s Hoope in Teamys Mede in the same 
parish of St. Martin; and a close called Brikelose in 
the same parish between the great close belonging to 
Eybery on the west and north, and Condet Mede ® on the 
east, which Robert Sharpe and Elizabeth his wife, late 
wife of W™ Vincent, now hold and occupy ; a croft con- 
taining 1} acres of land called Haywards, which Edward 
Stockwood now holds and occupies; a meadow contain- 
ing 4 acres, parcel of Longmore near Abbot's Bridge at 
Totehill®, which Nicholas Fissher now holds in West- 
minster; a tenement with 2 cottages at Charynge Crosse 
in the said parish of St, Martin’s-in-the-Fields, which 
Christiana Norresse now holds and occupies ; an annual 
rent of 16d. issuing from an inn called Le Swanne at 
Charing Cross1!° in Westminster; another of lls. 8d. 
issuing from certain lands of the Abbot of Abyngdon, 


now in the tenure of George Sutton in Charinge Crosse | 


Felde; another of 6d. issuing from a close at Coleman 
Hedge 11 in Westminster; another of 7s. 1d. issuing from 


20 acres of land in Westminster, now in the tenure of | 


W™ Essex, Knt; another of 18d. issuing from certain 
lands in Westminster and the parish of St. Martin afore- 
said, late of Edward Norres; another of 14d. issuing from 
84 acres in Westminster and the said parishes, now in 
the tenure or occupation of Hugh Vaughan, Knt.; another 
of 2s, issuing from 4 acres of arable land ; and 10 acres of 
meadow, now in the tenure or occupation of Will. Jenyng 
in Westminster; and the said parish ; and another of 6/, 
issuing from the lordship or manor of Chelseth,!? late 
in the tenure of William Sandys, Knt., Lord Sandys, and 
8 closes in East Grenewych.” 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY AND ROBERT LOVELL 
THE YOUNGER. 


The following copy of an unpublished letter of 


Robert Southey in my possession may interest 
readers of “N, & Q.” who are admirers of that 
distinguished poet and eminently good man : — 

“ Keswick, 29 July, 1818. 

“ Sir,—Mrs. Coleridge having opened your letter in 
her husband’s absence, has desired me to reply to it. We 
do not know Robert Lovell’s residence, but a letter will 
be forwarded to him, free of postage, if it be sent under 
cover to John Rickman, Esq. St. Stephen's Court, New 
Palace Yard, Westminster. It is through this channel 
that we communicate with him. He is at present in the 
employ of Mr. Hansard, Printer to the House of Com- 





the Cross called Cycross, and turning from the said Cross 
extending towards the south by the bridge leading to- 
wards the town of Westminster unto the stone bridge 
called Eybridge, and from thence along the highway unto 
the south side of Rosamundi’s land, and so towards the 
east to the land late parcel of the great messuage called 
Pety Calais” [on the site of York Street]. Eybury gave 
name to Ebury Street, and a title recently to a member 
of the house of Grosvenor. E 

8 The site of Conduit Street and Hanover Square. 

® The bridge which crossed Long Ditch, the channel of 
the Thames, forming the northern boundary of Thorney 
Island, near the site of Great George and Bridge Streets 
and the ornamental water in St. James's Park. 

10 Hutton, in 1708, mentions this inn in the Strand “ at 
St. Martin’s Lane end,” 

11 There were many hedges near the site of the Hay- 
market, one of which gave name to “ Hedge Lane.” 

13 Chelsea. 


| this boy Southey was very kind. 


mons—and if industry, frugality, good principles, and 
good conduct could insure success in life, 1 am happy to 
say that I do not know any person who would have a 
fairer prospect. 
“Tam, Sir, yrs. &. 
“Ropert SouTHey.” 

[ Addressed, “ Fisher, King & Lovell, Bristol. 

“ Paid,” (Post-mark) “ Keswick 
298.”] 

This young man was the son of Robert Lovell 
who married Mary Fricker, Robert Southey’s 
wife’s sister; who was a “ Pantisocritan ” desirous 
of establishing a “fraternal colony ” on the banks 
of the Susquehannah in conjunction with Southey, 
Coleridge, and George Burnet; whose poems were 
published in Southey’s first volume; and who, 
catching a fever at Salisbury in 1796, and travel- 
ling home hurriedly in the hot weather before 
he had recovered, died, and left a widow with 
one child (Robert) without any provision. To 
He was a 
quiet inoffensive lad, and as a man, discovered 
refined tastes in music and architecture. He was 
fond of travelling, and about the year 1836, when 
a little over forty years old, he left England for 
Rome, and disappeared in a very strange manner. 
Through the Foreign Office he was tracked to 
Marseilles, thence to Rome, and back to Marseilles, 
where all trace of him ceased. The Rev. Charles 
Cuthbert Southey tells me the family believed 
his cousin “ was murdered in mistake”; though 
why they should have thought so I do not know. 
At any rate he bas never been heard of since. I 
do not find any reference to the matter in the Life 
and Correspondence of Robert Southey, edited by 
his son in six volumes (Longmans, 1349), 

At the date of Robert Southey’s letter, a copy 
of which is given above, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge was living with the Gillmans at Highgate, 
and his wife and three children were in the gener- 
ous care of Southey at Keswick. 

S. R. TownsHenp Mayer, F.R.S.L, 

25, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


J.H.L. 





NOTITIA AMERICANA, 


John Washington, ancestor of the first pre- 
sident of the United States, arrived in America 
in 1659, a passenger in a ship owned by Edward 
Prescott, of which one John Greene was cap- 
tain. During the voyage Elizabeth Richardson, 
who may have been only an enthusiastic Quakeress, 
was suspected of witchcraft and hung by the 
crew. 

Washington, incensed by the transaction, upon 
landing preferred charges against the owner of 
the vessel, and Fendall, governor of Maryland, 
took bonds for his appearance to answer at the 
next Provincial Court held at St. Mary’s, 

On September 30, Washington, who lived in 
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Westmoreland, Va., on the ag side of the 
Potomac river, wrote to Fendall :— 

“Hon'ble Sir. Yo" of this 29% instant this day I 
rec. ived. I am sorry y't my extraordinary occasions 
will n%t permitt mee to bee att ye next Provincial Court 
to be held in Maryland ye 4™ of this next month. Be- 
cause then, God willing, I intend to gett my young 
Sonne baptized. All ye Company and Gossips being 
already invited. Besides in this short time witnesses 
cannot be gott to come over. But if Mt Prescott bee 
bound to answer itt yee next Provinciall Court after 
this, I shall doe what lyeth in my power to gett them 
over. S* I shall desire you for to acquaynt mee, whether 
Mr Prescott be bound over to ye next Court, and when 
ye Court is, that I may have some time for to provide 
evidence, and soe I rest. 

“ Yo’r ffreind and servant, 
“Jonnxn WASHINGTON.” 

30 Sept. 1659.” 

Lawrence Washington is supposed to have 
immigrated to Virginia with his brother John. 
He died there in 1677, and left to Mary, a daughter 
by his first wife, an estate in England. 

Was Lawrence, the Rev. Lawrence of Washing- 
ton of Essex, deprived of his living during the 
Civil War? Richard Washington of London, son 
of Henry, whose mother’s maiden name was 
Eleanora Harrison, and lived at the time of her 
marriage at South Cave, Yorkshire, corresponded 
with General George Washington in 1776? 
Are any of the descendants of Richard Washington 
living ¢ A. Puimap’s Penn. 

Dublin. 


Notes 1x Booxs.—Perhaps the following lines 
may be of interest to some of your readers. I 
find them inscribed, in a very bold hand, in a 
work entitled ““An Answer to Monsieur De Rodon’s 
Funeral of the Mass. By N.N.,” and published 
“at Douay in Flanders, 1681.” Ona hy-leaf at 
the beginning of the book we have, first — 


“ The Protestant Poet's advyce. 
1 thee advise (judicious reader) 
be not ensnared by this leader ; 
This millifidian sent from hell 
(whereof this book doth bear y* smell !) 
The simple only will ensnare, 
because they watch not nor take care, 
The right-ous sure, will hold y* way, 
Increasing strength from day to day. 
Hee from this wretch! & all his rabbie, 
who builders are of cursed Babell, 
Yet read the book (I think) thow may, 
thou'l know the better q‘ to say, 
To these who seek of thee a reason 
al] things are comely in y* season. 
J.D.” 


On a corresponding fly-leaf at the close of the 
volume the following lines occur: — 
“ In laundem Authoris, etc. 


Brave Author, I unto thee do allow 
the praises of a dizzie goose & sow. 
A silly clownish idiot beside, 
thy own vile nakednesse y* cannot hyde ; 





A wand’ ring bird, estranged from thy nest 

and wringle-wrangles as thou thinkest best. 
Thow hath acquyr’d some high new-fangled notions 

cloath’d with a fair disguise of Rome's devotions. 
In Greek & Hebrew thow professeth skill, 

yet knows not wherein differs will & nill. 
The strong delusion long ago foretold 

thy judgement in captivity doth hold. 
I do affirm & say in sober sadnesse 

thy present case, it is the worst of madnesse. 
Though thow be happie in thy own conceit 

I swear I would not be in thy estate 
For all the revenues yt Rome can tell, 

for sure I am the end is Death & Heil! 

J.D.” 


The dedication to Sir John Seton of Garleton, 
son to the Earl of Winton, contains some items 
which might be of use to the antiquary regard- 
ing the benefactions of the house of Seton to the 
old chapel of that name in the neighbourhood of 
Tranent. ANon, 


Forx-Lore.—At a wedding the other day in 
Richmondshire—the wedding of the squire’s 
daughter—hot water was poured over the door- 
steps of the hall-door as the bride and bridegroom 
drove away. This, I believe, is in accordance 
with local usage. But where else, if at all, is 
this usage found? and what does it signify or 
symbolise or commemorate? I do not remember 
it in Brand nor in the “N. & Q.” volume of 
folk-lore. It is mentioned, however, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Henderson in his interesting but indexless 
work on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties 
as a Yorkshire custom ; “and they say,” says Mr. 
Henderson, “that before it (the hot water) dries 
up another marriage is sure to be agreed on.” 

A. J. M. 


Att Sarnts’, Norwicn.— We often hear of 
churches now-a-days being churchwardenised, 
and “churchwarden Gothic” has fortunately 
passed into a proverb for any miserable and nig- 
gard restoration; but I think we may congratu- 
late ourselves on, at least, an improvement in the 
officers chosen as far as their experience in the 
three R's is concerned. At all events some sider- 
men may be amused with the following /iteratim 
copy of a memorandum in the parish-book of All 
Saints’, Norwich :— 


Extract from the Parish-Book of All Saints’, Norwich. 


“ Memorandem. Whereas Mt John Laurence of S* 
John’s at Timberhill did one the 30 day of March laste 
give to the Parrish Church of All Saints in the Citty of 
Norwich a Silver Tankerde weighing 28 ounces or theare 
aboughts. Now thearefore we the Churchwardins and 
other offesers & Inhabetence of the sayd Parrish do hearby 
in gratitude of such gift & genirosity as affarsaid give 
our full Lieve assente & Consents as far as in our power 
to & for the said (M*) John Laurence & his famely to be 
buried in the sayd Church porch of Allsaints. I witnes 
whear of we heare unto sett our hands as a memorel of 
the same this 23 day of May 1754. 
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R. Westall 

John Panteny 

J. Carew Quarles 
Edward Boot 
Richt Browne Fred. Tubbing 

James Flock Tho* 8. Cuppe.” 

The silver “ tankerde ” is still used as a chalice, 
and has the donor’s name engraved upon it. 
Whether or not Mr. John Laurence and his family 
were immediately put under ground in “ memo- 
rel” of this gift, [ find no mention. 

A. Harrison. 


} Churchwordins. 


Tne Peasopy Famity.—I findfrom my MSS. 
the following information extracted from the 





public records :— 

“2 April, 1635, embarked on board the ‘ Planter’ of | 
Lendon, Nicholas Trarine, Master, bound for * New Eng- 
Jand,’ bringing a certificate from the minister of St. | 
Alban’s County, Herts, and attested by the justices of the | 
peace, &c,, Francis Peboddy, aged 21 years, husband- 
man, 

This was unduubtedly the ancestor of the great 
“ George” lately deceased. James Paivirp. 

Watrer Scort’s Sone on Lorp MELVILLE’s 
Triat.—The song of which the following is a 
copy is the composition of Sir Walter Scott, and 
was sung at a dinner given in Edinburgh in cele- 
bration of the acquittal by the House of Peers, in 
June, 1806, of the first Viscount Melville. It has 
already appeared in print, but in an incorrect 
shape and with interpolations; and as it is little 
known, it may perhaps be deemed suitable for 
preservation in “‘N. & Q.” in an accurate form. 
it originated in the fact, that after the House of 
Commons had resolved to impeach Lord Melville, 
the Chief Justice Law Lord Ellenborough, before 
the trial had begun,made some remarks in the 
House of Lords implying his belief of the guilt 
of the accused, for which he was severely cen- 
sured by the Archbishop of Canterbury : — 
“ Come listen, my boys, to a story so merry, 

’Tis of the Archbishop of fair Canterbury— 

How the Mitre has kept the full Bottom in awe, 

And the Gospel taught manners and justice to Law. 
“A great Lawyer rose up in a very great hall ; 

Some folks called him Justice, some Law did him call, 

But neither like Law nor like Justice spoke he, 

But a foul-mouthed Attorney that railed for a fee. 
“Then up rose the Prelate so reverend and wise, 

Who expressed to their Lordships regret and surprise : 

“You should ne'er, ere you try men, hang, quarter, and 

draw,’ 

Said the Head of the Church to the Head of the Law. 
“Then Lauderdale gazed on Law’s Tablet of Brass, 

But behold ’twas as blank as the brow of an Ass ; 

Quoth he, ‘ The next morn he'll reply and content us,’ 

But next morning his Lordship was non est inventus. 
“The party * have found themselves in the wrong box, 

Though they thanked the Committee, and voted with 

Fox; 
They’ve found out the distinction *twixt merit and jaw, - 
And the damnable odds between Justice and Law. 





* The Sidmouthites, of whom Ellenborough was one. 7 


“ Then here’s to the Prelate of Wisdom and Fame, 
‘Though staunch Presbyterians we honour his name ; 
Long, long may he live to teach prejudice awe, 

And since Melville's got Justice, the Devil take Law.” 

G. 

Edinburgh. 

Law or Lavriston.—John Law the financier 
seems to have been a creditor of John Earl of 
Mar, who was forfeited in 1715, toa large amount. 
In a crown charter passed in 1699, a portion by 
King William, it is stated that there was an 
adjudication affecting a portion of the Mar estate : 

“Ad instantiam Joannis Law filii natu maximi de- 
mortui Gulielmi Law de Lauristoune aurificis, et Mu- 
nicipii Edinburgi et Joanne Campbell, Matris ejus et 
curatricis pro suo interesse secundum actum curatorium 
de dato 27™° die mensis Aprilis Anno Domini 1686, et 
ad instantiam Jacobi Marshall, Scribe in Edinburgo 
eorum factoris pro suo interesse a dicto Joanne nunc 
Comite de Mar tanquam legitime mandato se heredem 
intrare dicto demortuo Carolo Comite de Mar, suo patre, 
et qui renuntiavit.” 

J. M. 


Queries. 


BartisMaL Names.—Have any of your readers 
met with the Christian name Sindonia, and can 
they give any account of it? I have known an 
instance of its being perpetuated in the family of 
a small freeholder in Herefordshire. 

Can anyone explain the very frequent 
spelling of Esther as Hester ? ae We 


mis- 
Ww. 

Cuapman’s “ Byrron ” anp Matone. —In Ma- 
lone’s MSS. in the Bodleian Library there is a 
notice that in April, 160%, the company at the 


| Blackfriars’ theatre were forbid to play Chap- 


man’s drama of Byron, and he gives as his autho- 
rity what looks like “ Bredern,”’ vol. iii. pp. 196-7. 
Malone’s writing is often very obscure, and the 
word “Bredern” is certainly not the right one, 
though I can make nothing else of it. It may be 
the name of some foreign author. Perhaps the 
references to volume and page may enable one of 
your readers to elucidate the mystery. 
. J. O. HALLIWELL. 
tICHARD CRASHAW AND wIs Irattan Sones, 
Having failed in likely quarters to trace the 
originals of the three songs, or whatever they may 
be called, “out of the Italian,” originally pub- 
lished in Crashaw’s Delights of the Muses (1646), 
of which the following are the opening lines, I 
appeal to correspondents of “ N. & Q.,” as Iam 
extremely anxious to discover the originals for my 
edition of Crashaw :— 
I, Out of the Italian: a Song. 
“To thy lover 
Deere, discover 
That sweet blush of thine that shameth — 
When those roses 
It discloses— 
All the flowers that Nature namcth. 
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II. Out of the Italian. 
“ Love now no fire hath left him, 
We two betwixt us have divided it. 
Your eyes the light hath reft him, 
The heat commanding in my heart doth sit. 
O that poore Love be not for ever spoyled, 
Let my heat to your light be reconciled.” 
Ill, Out of the Italian. 
“ Would any one the true cause find 
How Love came nak’t, a boy, and blind ? 
’Tis this: listning one day too long 
To th’ Syrens in my mistris’ song, 
The extasie of a delight 
So much o’re-mastring all his might, 
To that one sense, mace all else thrall, 
And so he lost his clothes, eyes, heart and all.” 
ALEXANDER B. Grosart. 
St. George’s, Blackburn. 


Gop AND Sitver Mryes.—Would your cor- 
respondents give me information respecting the 
ancient working of gold and silver in England? 
Respecting the latter I know of the information 
in cons Magna Britannia on the silver mines 
at Comb Martin, Beer Alston and Beer Ferrers, 
Devon, and those in Cornwall. dé. FP. 


HovsEnoip QueEries.—1. At what period were 
forks generally used in this country? 2. When 
were bells, set in motion by being connected to a 
distant handle by wire, first introduced ? 3. Look- 
ing-glasses with bevelled edges are called “ Vaux- 
hall glasses.” When were they first made, and at 
what time did the manufacture cease ? 

CHARLES WYLIE. 


Tue Cory oF Lronarpo pA Vincr’s “ Last 
Supper.” —In the Exhibition of Old Masters at the 
Royal Academy, is a copy of Leonardo da Vinci's 
“ Last Supper,” done by his pupil, Marco d’Og- 
gione; in this copy the grouping and — of 
the figures seem to me to be precisely the same as 
in Raphael Morghen’s engraving of da Vinci's 

icture, but the table is differently dressed ; thus, 
in the copy there are thirteen tumblers, and in the 
original but eleven. Again, in the copy the water 
bottles are more numerous than, and of a dif- 
ferent shape from those in the originaly nor are 
the knives and plates similarly arranged in both 

ictures. As the head of Our Saviour in the copy 
is said to have been painted by da Vinci himself, 
I would ask if it is known whether the variations 
in the copy were made with the sanction of the 
great painter of the original picture? and in short, 
why there are differences between the two pic- 
tures, and if there was any intended meaning in 
these differences? I cannot find an account of 
the original picture sufficiently detailed to give me 
the information I seek. Is Léonardo or Leonardo 
the right way to spell the painter's name? 

H. A. Sr. J. M. 


Joun Leste, Brsnor or Ross.—The enclosed 


is a copy of an inscription by Leslie, Bishop of 
} 





Ross, on a wall of the Bloody Tower, Tower of 
London. It isnot given in extenso by either Bay- 
ley, Lord de Ros, or Hepworth Dixon, in their 
works on the Tower, having been much damaged 
by damp, &c. Can any of your readers supply 
the missing letters, which are indicated on the 
copy by crosses ? 
EGO X RO PATRIA X NCIPE TOT MALA 
XE TIBI SUX ME DEUSX XNS NOTA SAT EST 
x XV PATRIAE REQUIE X 8S x TIUST K SVB X PRINCIPX x 
PACE FRVANTVR AGO VIGILA ME x HIBENT 
VI X BERER PRAESTAS IN X SYECX X ERE SIBI 
QV X X VIDENT GRATVS X MIHI V x UE x TUUM 
CUM PLACVERINT DOMINO VIAE HOMINIS 
INIMICOS EIVS CONVERTET IN PACEM 
JO. EPS. ROSSEN SCOTYS 
1572, 
W. H.R. 
Mexican Names.—Can any of your numerous 
correspondents afford any information regardin 
how ancient Mexican names are to be setnounasll 
In reading the interesting works of Prescott, 
Robertson, and others on the subject of Mexico, 
one encounters such names as Ixtlilxochitl, Teo- 
amoxtli, Xicotencatl, Maxixcatzlin, and other 
appellations well calculated to “ make Quinctilian 
stare and gasp,” as Milton says of our Scottish 
patronymics. Ban you inform me how the vowels 
and consonants are to be pronounced in these un- 
couth appellations ? T. H. Witson. 


MrntatTure Parnter.—Who was the miniature 
ainter, temp. 1780, with the signature W. H.? 
Ie seems to have painted in rather heavy body 

colour of pale tints. J.C. J. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED :— 
“’Tis in ourselves that we are thus—or thus,” 
[Is our correspondent thinking of the lines— 
“ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves that we are underlings ” ? 
If so, he will find them in Julius Cesar, i. 2.} 
“T slept, and dreamt that life was beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was duty.” 
“The person love does to us fit, 
Like manna, has the taste of all in it,” 

The “ Epigram on the Walcheren Expedition,” 
given in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates respecting 
the Earl of Chatham and Sir Richard Strachan, 
is incorrectly given in Haydn, especially the first 
line. A correct version would oblige. V.S, L. 

“ Redeem thine hours—the space is brief 
While in my glass the sand grains shiver, 
And measureless thy joy or grief, 
When time and thou shalt part for ever.” 
Scott. 
“ Thou hast said, the blood of goats, 
The flesh of rams I will not prize— 
A contrite heart, a humble thought, 
Are mine accepted sacrifice.”-— Scott. 

[From the hymn of Rebecca. See Ivanhoe, ch. xl. 
These quotations from Scott are not in Black’s edition of 
his Poetical Works. | 
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“ But who the limits of that power can trace, 
Which a brave people into fight can bring, 
Or hide, at will, for freedom combating, 
By just revenge inflamed.”— Wordsworth. 


C. P. 8. 
- « « + « jacet (semperque jaceat !) 
Divine imago zeli et pestis,” 


“ 


Geroree Lioyp. 
“ One who has holy worship spurned, 
And from the truth to falsehood turned.” 
“To miry places me the hunters drive, 
Then yield I, nor for life will longer strive.” 
Artuur LATHAM. 


In the garden of Lord Taunton at Overstowey 
is a tribute to his memory, planted in dwarf box. 
It consists of the line— 

“ His the green memory and the immortal bay.” 


Can you inform me who is the author of this 
line, as also of the line — 
“ Her conduct is right, though her reasoning’s wrong.” 


Soppen.—I have always heard this word used 
in the sense of “saturated with water, soaked, 
soppy.” Is this an East Anglian provincialism ? 
The dictionaries only notice the word as the par- 
ticiple of the verb “ to seethe.” J.C. Rust. 

Norwich. 

“Trick”: 11s Derrvatton.—Can the various 
meanings of this word be referred to one common 
derivation? Johnson gives two separate ones — 
Trica, treccia (a “knot of hair”) for the sense of 
“adorn,” and ¢triegen for that of “ deceive.” 
Richardson takes both meanings from the root 
tric (rpix), meaning “ hair,” and puts the different 
uses of the word in the following order :—1. En- 
tangle (as with a hair or thread round the feet of 
fowls) ; 2. Deceive; 3. Set off with imposing orna- 
ments; 4. Adorn. Can any of your readers sug- 
gest a reconciliation of these two conflicting 
accounts, or give any other derivation? Also, 
are the technical uses of the word trick in heraldry 
and trick at cards to be referred to the same or a 
similar origin ? C.S. J. 
™ Swinpen’s “ History or Great YARMOUTH ” 
(4" 8S. v. 63.)—Can this be the one bought by the 


Marquis of Townshend, 3029, 1/. 13s. mentioned | 


in Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, p. 2562, 
London, 1863 ? CHARLES VIVIAN. 

41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 

“Tae Turkisn Spy.”—Can any of your readers 
inform me whether any edition of The Turkish 
Spy exists in English, French, or German, with 
explanatory notes and anindex? As two centuries 
have elapsed since it was written, or at least since 
the events of the times recorded, the quotation 
given by the English translator in the preface to 
the sixth volume, “ Hec olim meminisse juvabit,” 
is no longer applicable. H. H. 

Portsmouth. 


Queries with Answers. 


Canons. — May I ask if there exists any full 
account (with or without views or plans) of 
Canons House during its brief brilliant history as 
the palace of the Duke of Chandos? Or are any 
copies of the sale catalogue that would be printed 
at the time of its demolition still in existence ? 
So grand a house would likely have a fuller re- 
cord than the mere paragraph notice of it that 
may be found in the local remarks embodied in 
Middlesex accounts. A Reevutar READER. 

Paisley. 

[ We have never seen any separate work on the magni- 
ficent structure of Canons, which cost “the Grand Duke 
of Chandos,” with its decoration and furniture, the 
enormous sum of 250,000/. Pope, in his “ Satire on False 
Taste,” thus sarcastically alludes to the extreme folly of 
its proprietor : — 

“To Timon's villa let us pass a day, 

Where all cry out, ‘ What sums are thrown away!’ 

So proud, so grand, of that stupendous air, 

Soft and agreeable can come never there.” 
During the reign of Queen Annethe post of Paymaster- 
General of all the Forces must have been a lucrative one. 
An interesting account of Canons may be found in A Jour- 
ney through England, edit. 1722, ii. pp. 5-10; A Tour 
through the Island of Great Britain, edit. 1778, ii. 129; 
and in The Ambulator, edit. 1811, pp. 62-64. Consult 
also Lysons’s Environs of London, iii. 408 ; the Beauties 





of England and Wales, vol. x. pt. iv. pp. 634-643 ; and 
A Description of the County of Middlesex, pp. 177-179, 
8vo, 1775. This magnificent mansion has been cele- 
brated in two poems: (1) Canons ; or, the Vision, a Poem 
addressed to the Right Hon. James, Earl of Carnarvon, 
&e. Lond. i717, 8vo, attributed to Charles Gildon. (2) 
Canons, a Poem inscribed to the Duke of Chandos, by 
Samuel Humphreys. Lond. 1728, fol. There is an en- 


| graved “ View of the East Front of Canons in Middlesex, 


the seat of James, Duke of Chandos, built in 1720; drawn 
by John Price, architect, H. Hulsbergh, sculpsit. A whole- 
sheet print, reprinted from the original plan by- Richard 


| Clark, Lond. 1836.” After the death of the princely duke, 


Canons was pulled down, and the materials were sold 
piecemeal in the year 1747. Its site was purchased by 
William Hallet, the cabinet-maker. It passed to Dennis 
O'Kelly, and then to Patrick his nephew, and in July, 
1811, it was sold to Sir Thomas Plummer, Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, for 55,0002. } 


Lonpon CorporRATION OFrFrices—When was 


| the sale of City appointments, to which the en- 


closed extract from an old paper of the day al- 
ludes, discontinued, or does it in any case still 
exist P— 

“April 10, 1785, Last night the Committee of City 
lands met at Guildhall, where the Swordbearer’s place of 
the City was put up for Sale, and Mr Robinson offered 


| 1* time 4800/,, Mt Pawney 1* time 55507. The 24 time 


Mr Robinson offered 57201, and Mr Pawney 60512, 
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whereupon the Committee declared Mt Pawney the 
highest bidder.” 

“June 12, Yesterday the Committee of City lands 
met at Guildhall, when Mr Jefferson purchased the place 
of an attorney in the Sheriff's Court, vacant by the death 
of Mt F. Wheatley. At the same time Mt Games pur- 
chased the place of one of the beadles of the Court of 
Requests, for which he gave 1320/.” 

H. H. 


Portsmouth. 


[The office of Attorney of the Sheriff's Court was 
abolished at the close of the last century, and all at- 
torneys permitted to practise in it, and were paid 
by fees. A committee was appointed by the Court of 
Common Council to inquire into the abuses existing in 
the Sheriff's Court, and in their report, presented July 29, 
1774, they recommended that the office of beadle should 
be filled up by election, and not by purchase. This was 
adopted soon afterwards. 

Wm, Cotterell, Esq., was the last person who pur- 
chased the office of Swordbearer, and gave Heron Powney 
10,2002. for the reversion of it. Upon his death in 
Sept. 1818, the Corporation appointed a committee to 
consider the duties and emoluments of the office, which 
made its report to the Common Council on Jan, 28, 
1819, recommending for the future that the office be 
filled up by election and not by purchase, and this was 
confirmed, although several gentlemen offered 10,000/, 
for the office. Cotterell’s income was said to exceed 
1500/, per annum. Thomas Smith was the first officer 
elected by the Common Council, June 11, 1819.] 


Ur or tae CHatpers.—Why is the word 
Dp w>, in Genesis xi. 28, 31, rendered Chaldees ? 
If there is no sufficient authority for this ren- 
dering, it would seem more correct to look for 
the site of Ur, the settlement of Abram's pro- 
genitors, near Cir-cass-ia, the Cau-cas-us, and the 
Cas-pian; say in Armenian: more among the 
Kurds, anciently Carduchit. A. H. 


[To our correspondent’s inquiry why the word in 
question is rendered Chalices, we can only reply that 
this appears to have been the generally received ren- 
dering ever since the Bible began to be translated. If 
indeed he will turn to Bagster's Polyglot Bible, he will 
there find the original Scriptures with seven translations, 
and in all seven, ancient as well as modern, either the 
rendering Chaldees, ot its equivalent in the several lan- 
guages employed. And whatever may have been, in 
Abram’s days, the residence of the Chaldees or the 
position of Ur, we well know that the term Chaldeans 
was, in a more advanced period of Old-Testament bis- 
tory, applied, as remarked by Kitto, to inhabitants of 
Babylon and subjects of the Babylonian kingdom. 

Still, however, it ought to be mentioned that it has 
been speculatively conjectured, in accordance with our 
correspondent’s suggestion, that the Chaldees were ab- 
originally a mountain race, dwelling in the Carduchian 
mountains, And if this conjecture is to be received as 
credible, it is not impossible that these mountains may 








have been the identical “ Ur of the Chaldees ” from which 
Abram came forth. 

We have failed to discover that the said conjecture 
has much to stand upon; but perhaps its mention in 
“N.& Q.” may bring us further light. ] 


Georce Bucwanan’s “ Bartistes.”—In Peck’s 
New Memoirs of Milton there is printed a tragedy 
called “ Baptistes,” supposed to have been trans- 
lated by Milton from the Latin of G. Buchanan 
in 1637, and afterwards altered into prose with a 
new title in 1641. Is any notice taken of this in 
any subsequent editions of Milton’s works? and 
if not, on what grounds is Peck’s theory as to the 
Miltonic authorship of the above translation con- 
sidered untenable? Peck also asserts that the 
plan of a drama bearing the title “ — : 
exists in Milton’s handwriting in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Is this a fact ? 

C.8. J. 

[The translation of George Buchanan's Baptistes sive 
Calumnia, 1578, is attributed by Peck on very slender 
grounds to Milton. It is entitled “‘ Tyrannicall-Govern- 
ment Anatomized; or, a Discovrse concerning Evil- 
Councellors: being the Life and Death of John the Bap- 
tist; and presented to the King’s most excellent Majesty 
by the Author. Die Martis,30 Januarii, 1642. It is 
ordered by the Committee of the House of Commons con- 
cerning Printing, that this book be forthwith printed 
and published, John White. London, Printed for John 
Field, 1642.” This translation has been supposed, with 
some probability, to have been intended as a hint to 
Charles I. of the danger he then incurred from the coun- 
sels of some about him ; and the history of the Baptist, 
who lust his head by the instigation of Herodias, seems 
figuratively to glance at the death of Lord Strafford, and 
at the influence of the queen,— Vide Baker's Biographice 
Dramatica, iii. 366.) 


Apmirat Sir Epwarp W. C. R, Owen.—Can 
you or any of your readers inform me when Sir 
Edward and his brother Admiral William Owen 
died, and assist me with any biographical infor- 
mation regarding them, or the authorities likely 
to contain such information ? When and in what 
capacity did the elder brother hold office under 
Sir Robert Peel ? E. I. 

{Admiral Sir Edward Win. Campbell Rich Owen, 
G.C.B., died at his residence, Windlesham House, Surrey, 
on October 8, 1849, aged seventy-eight. For biographi- 
cal notices of him consult the Gentleman's Magozine for 
Dec. 1849, p. 647, and the Annual Register, xci. 273.) 


Cassanpri Fipriis.—I should be glad of any 
historical notices of Cassandra Fidelis, Venetian 
poetess, musician, and scholar of the fifteenth 
century. W. Gopstow. 

[Jac. Phil. Tomasinus wrote the Life of Cassandra 
Fidelis, prefixed to her Epistole et Orationes, Padua, 1636, 
8vo, Consult the references at the end of her Life in 
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Chalmers’s Biog. Dictionary, xiv. 278, and the new edition 
of the Biographie Universelle, xiii. 478. | 

Queen Annz’s MEpAts.— What work besides 
Boyer’s History of Queen Anne contains descrip- 
tions or engravings of Croker's beautiful medals 
of Queen Anne ? Henry W. Henrrey. 

(Our correspondent may be glad to know that John 
Croker’s original draughts of his medals are preserved in 
his Book of Designs in the Department of Manuscripts, 
British Museum (Addit. MS. 18,757), purchased at the 
sale of Stanesby Alchorne, Esq. in November, 1851.] 


Replies, 
DEFOE: “MERCURIUS POLITICUS:” 
MESNAGER'’S “ NEGOTIATIONS.” 
(4 S. iii. 548.) 


No one is more competent than my friend Mr. 


| 


| 


| the public negotiations at Utrecht. 


CrossLEY to appreciate the grave consequences | 
| comparative evidence, if any, that it was written 
the Minutes of the Negotiations of Mons, Mes- | 
| imputation of having written it, and his apparent 
| disclaiming many other works attributed to him. 


involved in the consideration —Who wrote 
nager? And I cannot doubt he shares my 
regret that when I was preparing to write the 
Infe of Defoe, and asked his help to a know- 
ledge of my author's letter in Mercurtus Politicus 
(apparently disclaiming the Minutes of Mes- 
nager), his library was in so unsettled a state, 
from a compulsory removal, that he was unable 
to lay his hand upon the volume. I am sure he 
will acquit me of any neglect to investigate the 
subject fully and at the proper time. 

That letter has, since the publication of my 


work, appeared in your columns; and as I have | 


included the book in question among the works 
of Defoe, I admit that I am bound to state my 
reasons for so doing, and, as far as possible, to 
reconsider the whole matter. ‘The time that has 
elapsed between Mr. Crossiey's article and this 
reply must not therefore be taken as any indica- 
tion of unwillingness to discuss the subject, but 
as a measure of the deliberation due to its im- 
portance, and of the special research necessary to 
elucidate its primary and collateral issues. 

Irrespective of Defve's statement, the question 
whether he did, or did not, write this book is, 
perhaps, incapable of strictly logicai proof; yet 
the concretion of ascertained facts may constitute 
a body of circumstantial evidence up m which the 
reader can find his own verdict. 

The pursuit of truth ought to be the highest 
object of the literary investigator, irrespective of 
consequences; and even if, in this case, the 
character of Defoe should seem to suffer, I shall, 
at least, be exonerated from any disposition to 
disparage him by those critics whose only charge 
against me has been the easily forgiven one that, 


| 1710.” 


in writing his Life, I iave shown myself a hero- | 


worshipper. 


| 


\ 


| authenticity. 
| V. 


The inquiry as to Mesnager’s book comprises 
the following heads :—I. Its genuineness. II. Its 
ILI. Its object. IV. Its author. 
Defoe’s disclaimer. VI. If Defoe did not 
write it, who did ? 

The investigation required a minute critical 
examination of the book itself, of the contempo- 
rary newspapers, and the historical records of the 
secret proceedings between the last Ministry of 
Queen Anne and M. Mesnager, preliminary to 
Also as to 
the examinations and report of the Committee 
of Secresy appointed by the first Parliament of 
George L., the articles ot impeachment against the 
principal members of the then late Administration, 
more especially those against the Earl of Oxford 
aud Lord Bolingbroke, and the trial and acquittal 
of the former. Also, as to the time and manner 
of the publication of Mesnager’s book; the 
opinions of contemporary writers as to its author- 
ship and contents; the internal, exterral, and 


by Defoe ; his strong inducements to avoid the 


And lastly, as to the existence of any other 
contemporary author who, naturally or imita- 
tively, wrote so exactly like Defoe as to deceive 
his own and later generations. 

I. The Minutes of the Negotiations of M. 
Mesnager professes to have been “ Written by 
himself,” and “ Done out of French.” He states, 
however, that he had “little of the English 
tongue,” and could not read it distinctly. There 
can be no pretence, therefore, that he translated it 
himself. But bad the book any existence in 
French? All my research ends negatively. I 
cannot find any trace of such a work, either im 
manuscript or print, or quoted in any other book. 
But I find Abel Boyer, himself a Frenchman, 
designating the English edition, soon after pub- 
lication, ‘a forgery”; and in his monthly pam- 
phlet, Zhe Political State of Great Britain, challeng- 
ing the world to prove that it had any existence 
in French. To that challenge neither Defoe nor 
any one else replied. My only reward for this 
part of my labours was the fact that M. Mesnager 
died in the autumn of 1714. This was of service 
in the analysis of the book. 

As Mesnager first came to London very 
secretly, a stranger would be unable to venture 
upon the precise day of his arrival, although 
nothing could have been more certain to Mesnager 
himself than the advent of the most memorable 
undertaking of his life. 1 find the book stating 
(p. 81), “1 arrived at London the — day of ——, 
His second visit to London was made 
publicly, and therefore the writer of the book 
had no difficulty in stating (p. 212) that it was 
in the beginning of September, 1711.” He says 
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(p. 80), that the immediate occasion of the 
French king’s sending him to London was the 
death of the Earl of Rochester, uncle of Queen 
Anne; yet he states afterwards (p. 97) that, 
soon after he arrived in London, Count 
Guiscard attempted to assassinate Sir Robert 
Harley. That attempt was on March 19, 1711; 
but the Earl of Rochester did not die until 
May 2 following, being the same day on which 
Harley made his first ry in Parliament 
after the attack on his life 

speaks of the King of France as dead, yet he lived 
a full year after the death of Mesnager. In like 
manner I find him (pp. 41-43) speaking of Queen 
Anne as deceased, yet she lived. until Mesnager 
died. Again, pp. 48, 51, 52, 53, refer to cir- 
cumstances connected with the Earl of Oxford 
which did not occur until long after the decease 
of Mesnager. 

After the above anachronisms, out of many 
more, I need not enlarge upon the incredibility 
that the diplomat of a great nation, who had been 
so secretly employed, would come publicly for- 


ward in his own person, so soon afterwards, while | 


those immediately concerned with him herein 
were anxiously destroying every vestige of such 
negotiations, and would, without the least re- 
serve, tell all his secrets to the world. The reader 
will be able to decide whether or not the book 
was “ Written by himself,” and if it was “ Done 
out of French.” 

II. Its authenticity. Does it give a true ac- 
count ; or, is it partly or wholly fictitious ? 

The most considerable and important parts of 
the book consist of the intercourse between 
Mesnager and one designated “my Lord . 
Their interviews were frequent, of long con- 
tinuance, and their dialogues are given as verbally 
as if taken by a shorthand winter. Who was 
“my Lord ”? These meetings had com- 








menced on April 11, 1711, and continued, with a | 


short intermission, until September 20 in the 
same year, before any other member of the Queen’s 
Ministry took part in the proceedings. That no 
other than Lord Bolingbroke was intended is 
evident from history. His office as Secretary of 
State; the peculiar relations between himself and 
the Earl of Oxford; the order of the Regency, 
immediately after the Queen’s death, that all 
letters and packets directed to the Secretary of 
State should be sent by the Postmaster-General 
to Joseph Addison, Esq. ; the seizing and sealing 
of his official papers ; the discovery that, amongst 
others, all those relating to the secret negotiations 
with the French plenipotentiary, with one or two 
exceptions, were missing; the proceedings and 
report of the Committee of Secresy, and the 
euhesquent articles of impeachment, after his 
escape to France—all cuntine to prove that he 
was “my Lord ——.” Yet it does not tell in 


. At p. 4 the writer | 


favour of the authenticity of Minutes of the 
Negotiations of Monsr. Mesnager, 1717, that the 
writer, able professedly to give the conversations 
in 1711, above referred to, word for word, did not 
pe to remember that “my Lord ” was 
only plain Mr. St. John until July 4, 1712. No 
one was present at these secret interviews but the 
two persons concerned ; and if either had written 
out the dialogues immediately afterward, while 
memory was fresh, the words “my Lord —~” 
could not possibly have been used. 
| When events in England seemed to go as the 
| King of France wished, Mesnager is made to say 
| (p. 104): “The King was so surprised, that he 
| began to think it was the effect of my secret 
| management.” He disclaims the praise, and says, 
| “ Nor had I so much as made any of my acquaint- 
ance yet in England, much less begun any ne- 
gotiation.” Yet in other parts of the book he 
| declares that he did nothing but what the King 
| had previously directed, and that every transaction 
| was immediately afterward reported by him to 
| the King. 

Time and space forbid my multiplying these 
instances of inaccuracy and inconsistency ; and it 
must therefore suffice to say, under this head, 
that the writer appears to have obtained what 
is historically true from the newspapers—from 
the returns presented to the House of Commons 
by Mr. Secretary Stanhope, on April 8, 1715, of 
all the papers discovered relating to the negotia- 
tions for peace, and from the proceedings and 
report of the Committee of Secresy. The hiatus 
caused by the abstraction of all the papers relating 
to the earlier and secret negotiations enabled him 
to fill out from imagination the remainder—in- 
cluding the dialogues—without fear of contra- 
| diction, at least until the buok should have 
| accomplished its intended object. This brings 

me to the next point requiring consideration. 

Ill. The object of the book. Twelve days 
before the presentation to Parliament of the papers 
just referred to, Lord Bolingbroke fled in disguise 
to France. The night before such presentation, 
the Earl of Oxford came to London from his 
country seat, and caused his brother publicly to 
announce the fact in the House of Commons. 
On June 9 following, the Committee of Secresy, 
to whom the papers had been referred, presented 
their report, when that able lawyer, Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, one of the Committee, declared to the 
House— 

“That as to Lord Bolingbroke they had more than 
sufficient evidence to convict him of high treason, upon 
the Statute 25 Edw. III. But that as to the Earl of 
Oxford, he doubted whether they had either sufficient 
matter or evidence to impeach him of treason.” 

I quote the above as showing the difference 
between the two cases, and the conduct of the 





accused statesmen. Bolingbroke had served the 
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French interest, and in doing so had acquired the 
friendship of M. Mesnager. The Earl of Oxford 
had served a Queen weary of war and bloodshed, 
but had held no more intercourse than was abso- 
lutely necessary with the French emissary. Had 
Mesnager written the book called by his name, 
the conduct of Lord Bolingbroke would have 
been placed in the most favourable light, what- 
ever might have been its adverse influence on the 
fate of Lord Oxford. The object of the writer, 
whoever he might be, was the reverse of this. 
Not only are all known facts stated unfavourably 
towards Lord Bolingbroke, but the fictitious con- 
versations between Mesnager and “ my Lord ——” 
are intended to concentrate upon the head of the 


latter all that might be treasonable in the nego- | 


tiations, and thus by implication to clear Lord 
Oxford. The time of its publication, however, 
sets at rest the object of the book. The trial of 
the Earl of Oxford was fixed to take place on 
June 13, 1717, but adjourned to the 24th. On 
the 17th of the same month appeared Minutes 
of the Negotiatioys of Monsr. Mesnager, so as 
to admit of being read before and during the 
trial, but without affording any opportunity of 
neutralising the favourable impression until after 
the proceedings should have terminated. On 
July 1, Lord Oxford was discharged from his 
impeachment. 

f submit to the judgment of the reader whether 
the facts stated under the three preceding heads 
do, or do not, point to the conclusion that this 
book was hastily written in defence of Lord 
Oxford, shortly before it was published, and con- 
sequently long after Mesnager’s death. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


LORD MACAULAY AND PLAGIARISM! 
(4* S. iy. 558.) 
The remarks of Mr. J. Witxrns, B.C.L., sur- 
prise me. The 


applied by Mr. W. (somewhat sweepingly) to 


and more from Sir Walter Scott, the great restorer of 
our ballad-poetry. To the J/iad still greater obligations 
are due.”—Preface to Lays of Ancient Rome, 

The sixty-second stanza of “ Horatius” is para- 
phrased from a line in the old ballad of “ Childe 
Waters,” and from four lines in Scott’s “ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel” ; and, so far is Macaulay de- 
sirous of palming on his readers the ideas of 
others as his own, that he actually—true to his 
‘‘principle,” appends the originals in a note! In 
the preface to “The Battle of the Lake Re- 
gillus,” occur the following passages : — 

“In an age of ballad-poetry, it scarcely ever fails to 
happen, that certain phrases come to be appropriated to 
certain men and things, and are regularly applied to 
those men and things by every minstrel. Thus we find, 
both in the Homeric poems and in Hesiod, Bln ‘HpaxAnein, 
mepikauTos ‘Audryunes, didaropos "Apyeipdvrns, éwrd- 
mvdos OABn, ‘“EAevns Evex’ Hixduoio. Thus, too, in our 
own national songs, Douglas is almost always the 
* Doughty Douglas’: England is ‘merry England’: all 
the ‘ gold’ is ‘red’; and all the ladies are ‘ gay.’ 

“ It is unnecessary to point out the obvious imitations 
of the Iliad, which have been purposely introduced.” 

What I thus place before Mr. WILKINs ought, 
[ think, to have been well considered by him 
before he launched his charge of “ plagiarism” 
against Macaulay. 

We possess some admirable modern ballads by 
Leyden, Scott, Southey, Finlay, Hogg, Surtees, 
Mrs. Howitt, Telfer, and others, for the list 
might be considerably extended. The excellence 
of the compositions of the above balladists and 


| their popularity result in a great degree from 


| imitation, or what Mr. W. calls “ plagiarism.” 


They made use of stereotyped phrases and 
modes of expression that are found in every 
genuine old ballad, whether it be Scandinavian, 
English, or Scotch. Without such plagiarism, 


| an author may produce a pretty poem and call it 


rinciple of “suum cuique” is | 


the “writings of Macaulay,” which of course in- | 


clude History, Reviews, Tales, Essays, Bio- 
graphies, and Poetry. However, as Mr. WILKINS 
confines his proofs to the Ballads, I have turned 
to them only. But before allowing Macaulay to 
be his own counsel, I must say that Mr. W. has 
been peculiarly unfortunate in his two examples, 
where J can trace neither “ coincidences” nor 
“plagiarisms.” But let that pass. I now beg to 
submit to the consideration of Mr. WILKINs the 
following extracts, &c. They show the “ prin- 
ciple” after which Macaulay wrote his noble 
ballads, and in what sense (if any) he can be 
called a “ plagiarist ” or copyist :— 

“It would have been obviously improper to mimic the 
manner of any particular age or country. Something 
has been borrowed, however, JSrom our own old ballads, 


a ballad; but it will not be a genuine one such 

as old minstrels chanted in “castle hall” and 

“ladye’s bower” or under the “ green-wood 

tree.” * James Henry Drxon. 
Lausanne. 


OLD SAYINGS: “THE IRISHMAN’S JOURNEY 
TO TOWN.” 
(4 S. iv. 499, 575; v. 72.) 
Looking through Part xxiv. of “N.&Q.” I 
noticed on p. 575 some fragments of an old song 


| known as “ The Irishman’s Journey to Town; or, 


the New Langolee.” May I ask you to put on 
record a full version of the same? It may be of 
interest not only to your correspondent M. P. M., 
but also to others who love to make notes of 

* I never met Lord Macaulay, but we corresponded on 
the subject of ballad literature; and it was owing to my 
suggestion that he brought out a cheap and popular 
edition of his ballads.—J. H. D. 
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things “ when found.” — correspondent, 
I too, in my early days, used to hear the song 
with no little amusement. The words are sent 
to you just as I took them down in the year 1847 
at the dictation of the singer, a South Lincoln- 
shireman, who was then 83 years old. 
Joun Trnxuer, M.A. 

Arkengarth Dale Vicarage, Rich:nond, Yorks. 
“ The Irishman's Journey to Torn ; or, the New Langolee,” 
“ When I took my depart:.re from fair Dublin city, 

For England's own se!f through the seas I did plough ; 
Four long days and pizl.ts I was tossed up and down, 


sir, 
Like a quid of chewed hay in the throat of a cow. 
For fear I should fall when I fell fast asleep, sir, 
Like a cat I clung close, f»:t hold for to keep, sir, 
Round about that big post that grows out of the ship, 
sir — 
Och! there did I ride, singing Langolee! 


“1 was standing stock still all the time I was moving, 

"Till Ireland's dear coast I saw clear out of sight ; 

The next day, myself a true Irishman proving, 
After leaving the ship on the shore to alight, 

(The board they put out was too narrow to quarter), 

Then the first step I took I was all in a totter; 

i jumped on dry and to my neck up in water, 
And there was no time to sing Langolee. 


“T went to the landlord of all the stage-coaches, 
That set sail for London each night in the week ; 
Unto him I obnoxiously made my approaches, 
As a berth on board one I was come for to seek. 
* As for the inside, I’ve no cash in my casket,’ 
I said, ‘ with your leave, sir, I'l] make bold to ask it, 


When the coach it goes off, pray, what time goes the | 


basket ? 
For there I could ride, and sing Langolee.’ 


“ After making his mouth up, he said, ‘ Sir, the basket 

Will go after the coach a full hour or two.’ 

*Very well,’ says myself, ‘ that will do then for me, sir.’ 
But the devil a word did I find that was true. 

‘The coach went before, and the basket behind, sir ; 

I set off jig by jole at the very same time, sir ; 

All that day at night I set off by moonshine, sir, 
All alone with a friend, singing Langolee. 


“ A long life to the moon, for it’s a noble sweet cretur, 
It serves us for lamp-light each night in the dark ; 
While the sun only shines in day-time, which by nature 
Wants no light at all, as you all may remark ; 
But as for the moon, by my soul I'l] be bound, sir, 
*Iwould be saving this nation a great many pounds, sir, 


To subscribe, if she’d light us up all the year round, sir, 


I no more would sing about Langolee. 

[In this version an omission of E. L. S. (Jan. 15) is 
supplied, besides a yariation in a few lines being given.— 
Ep. “N. & Q.”) 

FOXE THE MARTYROLOGIST. 
(4" 8. v. 77.) 

I cannot help regretting that your correspondent 
H. B. C. takes so disparaging a view of the labours 
of old John Foxe. I must think that anyone 
really familiar with them, and unbiassed by party, 
would judge of him far more favourably. The 
truth is, that as John Foxe’s martyrs died, for 


. sant oniile 
the most part, because they would not profess | 





| belief in the Real Presence, they are unpopular 
| alike with Romanists and fashionable Church 
| people, while the Lutherans of their own day 
| simply termed them “ the Devil’s martyrs”; and 
their chronicler has been dealt with accordingly, 
but I think very unjustly, by partisan writers 
such as Dr. Maitland. 

Of Foxe’s first volume I say nothing: it is a 
| mere compilation, got up with little real learning 
and thorough one-sidedness. His second is of 
more value to inquirers; but the only part of his 
work of real importance is his third volume, 
which treats of the Marian persecution—an event 
of his own time; and concerning this, I believe 
| Burnet’s judgment, partisan as he too doubtless 
was, to be a very well founded one: 


“In some private passages which were brought to 
| him” (Fox) “ upon flying reports, he made some mis- 
takes, being too credulous: but... . I never could find 
in him any prevarication, or so much as a designed con- 
cealment. He tells the good and the bad, the weakness 
and the passion, as well as the constancy and patience, of 
those good men,” 


His language is, we know, as vehement and in- 
temperate as that of Parsons and Sanders on the 
other side. But to the charge of mendacity he is 
certainly not liable. Does he exaggerate as to the 
number of the men and women burnt in Mary’s 
reign? By calculation from his list, they are 
| reckoned at 284; while other Protestants, such as 
Grindal, talk of 800. Lingard, who performed 
| the functions of Devil’s advocate against their 
canonisation, admits “almost 200.” Does he ex- 
aggerate the severities inflicted on them? That 
would not be easy. But it is remarkable how 
very little mention his pages contain of acts of 
wanton cruelty on the part of the persecutors ; 
and how constantly—in the well-known cases, for 
example, of Ridley and Hooper—he ascribes the 
unusual suffering of the victims, not to deliberate 
intention, but to accident or the awkwardness of 
the executioners. And the singular air of life- 
like simplicity which he throws over the great 
majority of his narratives carries the conviction 
of authenticity on the face of it. 

One thing is to be remembered in reading 
| Foxe —that many of his detailed accounts of in- 
| dividual cases were derived from papers left by 
| the sufferers and furnished him by their survivors, 
| or from traditional family accounts obtained in 
| the same way. But this he takes care in each 
| instance plainly to state; so that the reader may 
| make his own allowances. Of course it is natural 

that we should find the narrator, on such occasions, 
exulting in his own argumentative victories over 
the Romanists who questioned him, making the 
best of his side and the worst of theirs; but no one 
can be misled by statements open to such obvious 
caution. 
As to the well-known story about Greenwood 
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the persecutor and Parson Prick, it is chiefly re- 
markable because, trifling though it be, it is the 
favourite example constantly adduced in dis- 
paragement of Foxe’s veracity. It has been trans- 
ferred from one law book to ancther, and had the 
honour of being cited, arguendo, by Sir Edward 
Coke (Cro. Jac.) There is nothing at all impro- 
bable about it, and it may lie hid somewhere in 
Foxe’s vast folios, but 1 have not myself been 
able to find it, either by reference to the index, or 
in that special chapter in which Foxe recounts 
the horrible deaths and other judgments which 
hefel persecutors. But I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to search the first edition for it. 

And—to end with one general remark—nothing 
can be more rash than to quote our old volumes 
of law reports as authorities for names or other 
matters of fact. The students and “utter bar- 
tisters”’ who peopled the primitive back rows of 
those days either took hasty notes of cases on the 
spot, or (more commonly) jotted down what they 
bad heard, memoriter, when they got back to 
their chambers. As many of them had a keen 
scent for a point of law, these scribbled memo- 
randa of theirs got into print, became authorities, 
and now not only record but constitute law for 
England and America. But names and circum- 
stances were to them quite immaterial except as 
concerned “ the point.” In fact they often in- 
vented them to serve the turn. 

JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


PORTRAITS OF GOETHE. 
(4" 5S. iv. 346 et ante.) 

To those enumerated by P. A. L., so greatly 
versed in such matters, I should like to add, (1.) 
that by the excellent artist Daniel Chodowiecki 
{b. 1726; d. 1801), engraved in 1776. Bertuch, 
the private secretary of the noble-minded Grand 
Duke Carl August of Saxe-Weimar, wrote to the | 
artist in 1775 that the drawing with which he 
furnished him for the purpose of an engraving was 
after “ the only historical [¢. e. here in the sense 
of authenticated] portrait of Goethe in the pos- 
session of the Dowager Duchess, painted by Mr. 
Kraus of Frankfurt.” After the completion of 
the engraving, Bertuch wrote again that the head 
was considered good (brav), but that the upper 
tip had received something not belonging to it. 
{Vide Wilhelm Engelmann’s most excellent 
Daniel Chodowiecki's siimmtliche| Kupferstiche, | 
Leipzig, 1857, p. 105.) The artist who painted 
this portrait was Georg Melchior Kraus of Frank- 
furt-on-the-Maine (b. 1737; d. 1816), who died 
as Director of the Academy of Fine Arts at 


Weimar. The worthy Zelter (vide “N. & Q.” | 
4" §. iii, 582, note) writes to his great friend | 


Goethe, October 23, 1820, about the drawing in | 


{uestion :— 
i 


“The most pleasing likeness of thee is an original 
drawing in black chalk by G. M. Kraus of the year 1776, 
in which I recognise thee altogether, although it does 
not now resemble thee any more; in which everything— 
forehead, eyes, nose, mouth, chin and hair—proceeds from 
one centre as the dwelling-place of all that is in thee and 
of that which comes from thee. 

“This drawing I have got by some means from the 
heirs of the old Nicolai [the literary bookseller); he 
himself would have never given it me.”—Vide Goethe- 
Zelter Briefwechsel, vol. iii. pp. 158, 159. 

(2.) An outline drawing by Bettina von Arnim, 
“ The Ciild,” engraved and prefixed to the second 
volume of her charming Goethe's Briefwechsel mit 
einem Kinde. Whether it be drawn by her or not 
(a disputed point ever since the appearance of the 
work, together with the truthfulness of the same), 
I do not venture to state. It represents the head 
of the venerable “ old Jupiter” on his death-bed, 
his brow encircled by the conventional laurel- 
wreath, without which, however, it would be still 
more fascinating. 

Dr. Déring, in his supplement-volume to 
Goethe’s works, published during the poet's life- 
time, enumerates sixty-six portraits, busts, medals, 
statues, &c. of Goethe, a number most probably 
largely increased since that volume was printed. 
(Vide Supplement-Band zu Goethe's Werken, Wei- 
mar, 1828, pp. 450-458.) 

Alexander 'l'rippel’s (b. 1744; d. 1793) colossal 
bust of the poet, executed during Goethe’s Italian 
journey at Rome in 1787, casts of which may now 
be had, is considered the best likeness of him in 
the prime of manhood ; Joseph Karl Stieler’s 


| (b.1781; d. 1858) portrait, mentioned by P. A. I, 


painted in 1828 for King Ludwig of Bavaria, is 
said to be the best of his old age. A good en- 
graving after this painting is prefixed to Mr. Lewes’ 
classical Life of Goethe, 2nd ed. in one volume, 
London, 1864, HERMANN KInpt. 
Germany. 
THE HUNGERFORD MiSSAL. 
(4" S. v. 112.), 

The epistolary note of M. Doranee, Conservateur 
de la Bibliothéque de Tours, reminded me of a 
scarce volume in my possession which seemed, 
even by its designation, to promise some par- 
ticulars on the question proposed. The hope 
entertained was not realised; but I shall tran- 
scribe from it a summary of the career of Walter 
lord Hungerford, which may serve as a clue to 
the researches of other contributors :— 

“ Sir Thomas de Hungerford [of Farley, ob. 1398] had 
issue by Joan his wife,—1. Rhodolph.—2. Thomas.—3, 
John; all of whom died during the lifetime of their 
father, without issue; the fourth son therefore succeeded. 














Walter First wife. | Second wife. 
Lord 
Hungerford. Catharine Eleanor 
Obiit 1449. Peverell. Berkeley. 
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Fresh estates and fresh honors were again acquired 
by this marriage with Peverell, a third heiress; and 
think it probable that the Crest which the Hungerfords 
bore, viz. a Garb, between two Sickles, was borrowed 
from the arms of Peverell, which were three Garbs. This 
Lord added much to the family honors, as we find by 
his will, dated 1 July, 1449, he styled himself lord of 
Hungerford, Heytesbury, and Homet, which last title he 
acquired by a grant of the barony of Homet for his ser- 
vices in the French wars. He had no surviving issue by 
his second wife, Eleanor Berkeley, but by his first wife, 
Catharine Pevereil, he had several children, viz. 1. Wal- 
ter, who died s.r.—2. Robert.—3. Edmund.—4, Eliza- 
beth,—and 5, Margaret.—The first died without issue. 
The second son, Robert, succeeded to the family estate 
and honors. From the third son, Edmund, originated 
that branch of the Hungerford family, which settled at 
Down Ampney, (of whom hereafter :) Elizabeth married 
Sir Philip Courtenay of Powderham, and Margaret was 
wedded to Sir Walter Rodney.” 


The volume is entitled HunGERFORDIANA; or | 
memoirs of the family of Hungerford, collected by | 


Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 1823. 8°. Title+ 
to the reader+pp. 150+plates. The impression 
was limited to 100 copies. The copy babe me 
contains a letter from the author to the rev. 
Francis Wrangham, and this note: “ Much may 
be added.” ° 

I proceed with a mixture of facts and conjec- 
tures. The facts are derived from the volume of 
Sir R. C. Hoare; the conjectures are my own— 
worthless or otherwise. 


Robert, Lord Hungerford, married Margaret, 


daughter and heir to William, Lord Botreaux. | 


The peer died in 1458 ; his widow survived till 
1477. Robert, their first-born, was a prisoner ia 
France “upwards of seven years.” Might he 
not have had the precious gift with him, and have 
sold it to relieve his neceasities ? It had ceased to 
be his property in August 1458. 

A vast sum was demanded for the ransom of 


the prisoner—an anti-chivalrous custom of the | 


age of chivalry! The Lady Margaret mortgaged 
estates, and even sold the family plate, in order 
to raise the sum required. If the missal had 
been at Heytesbury, it might not have escaped 
alienation. 

Ican perceive no evidence of a connexion be- 
tween the De Bueil and Hungerford families, and 
submit my conjectures to M. Doranar, and to 
other antiquaries, but with much diffidence. 


Botton Corney. 
Barnes, S. W. 





The first part of M. Dornaner’s enquiries is very | 


easy to answer. He wishes to receive —“ des 
details sur Hungerford dont il est question dans 
les notes ci-dessus.” 

The Avus mentioned in the Latin inscription in 
the missal was Sir Walter Hungerford, Lord 
Hungerford of Farley in Somersetshire, who had 
summons to Parliament from 1426 to 1449. 


His grandson Sir Robert Hungerford, Lord 
| Hungerford from 1459 to 1463, was also Lord 
Molyns, jure uxoris. Hence in the inscription 
in the missal he is spoken of as “domino de 
Molyns’”’; because, before he became Lord Hun- 
gerford, he had summons to Parliament as Lord 
Molyns. I presume that Faugernon was a place 
in Normandy. Homet, one of the titles of his 
grandfather, certainly was. 

Robert, Lord Hungerford and Molyns, shared 
with Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury the defeat at 
Chastillon, but escaped with his life as a prisoner, 
He remained prisoner in France seven years and 
four months, and obtained his release by the pay- 
ment of a ransom of 7690/7. Returning home, he 
took the Lancastrian side, and, after the battle of 
Hexham, was captured and beheaded at Hexham. 
He was buried in Salisbury Cathedral. These 
details, and much more as to the Hungerfords, are 
to be seen in The Dormant and Extinct Baronage 
of England, by 'T. C. Banks, 1803; and in The 
History and Antiquities of the County of Somerset, 
by the Rev. John Collinson, F.A.S., 1791. 

The second part of M. Doraner’s enquiries is 
beyond my knowledge. But I have to ask a 
favour of him. It sometimes happens that, on 
the margins of the ancient books of Catholic De- 
yotions, such as this fine missal of which he has 
given us an account, there are not only such 
| inscriptions as he has recited, but also the arms 

of families. Will M. Doranee have the kindness 
to say whether he finds the arms of which I will 
now give a blazon? I give it in French: — 

1. De sable, a deux fasces d’argent, et trois 

besans d’argent rangés en chef.— Hungerford. 

2. Parti danché de gueules et de vert, au 

chevron d’or.—Heytesbury. 

8. Pallé ondé de six pieces d’or et de gueules.— 

Molyns. 
4, De sable au chef d’or chargé de trois lozanges 
de gueules.—Molyns also. D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


LLANDUDNO. 
(4 S. iv. 434, 547.) 
Crwra dissents “as a Cymru” from my ex- 
planation of this name, though why he should 
import his nationality into the subject I hardly 
know. “St. Tudno” is probably a myth; and in 
regard to the other name, it is not difficult to 
| believe that “dreamland and the land of reality 

very often lie in close proximity, and are not 
| unfrequently interchangeable.” It may be well 
| to preserve the memory of these delusions as the 
| remains of a bygone superstition, though hardly 
| to be used as evidence in determining questions 


offact. How about the name Conway? Is this, 
too, from St. Tudno? The banner-name “ Lan- 
| dedia” and personal name “Landide” are not 
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jdentical. It has been wittily conjectured that 
“there are more saints in Cornwall than in 





ropounded the notion that the ancient Britons, 
being without vessels of any kind to hold water, 


heaven ”’—a remark, I suspect, that applies with | grouped themselves by the margins of running 


equal force to the Cymric divinities. We need 


streams to which they were limited by the neces- 


not travel far for an illustration of an apocryphal | sities of their condition. By-and-by they made 


saint. Take the example cited by The Times 
reviewer of Mr, Taylor’s Words and Places :— 
“One of the first lights seen by the mariner entering 
the Channel,” this writer says, “ is that of St. Agnes, in 
Scilly, but Saint is a modern addition, Its proper name, 
preserved in the Rotuli Curie Regis, temp. Richard L., 
and throughout a line of later records, is simply Hagenes* 
or Hagnesse; a map in the Cott. MSS. of the fifteenth 
or earlier part of the sixteenth century,” he continues, 
“styles it Angnes; and the scepticism we might other- 
wise feel as to the origin of ‘the name is scattered when 
we find the principal port of Scilly called Grimsby.” 
Examples of this kind might be multiplied in- 
definitely. Ab uno disce omnes. Cywkm informs 
us that “just over the town” are “ well-defined 
traces of an ancient British fort” —a statement, I 
suppose, which might be limited by construction 
to mean the existence of a fort simply ancient: 
whether formed by the aborigines or Northmen 
is obviously beyond his ken. Cywrm has “no 
doubt,” or rather seems to say “ there is perfect 


certainty,” that the Norwegians “ ravaged the | 


Mr. Worsaae, however, tells us 
’ 


coasts of Wales.” 
that they made themselves “ masters of Wales.’ 





It consists, therefore, with probability that a | 


people of whom Dr. Johnson observes that they 
“ possessed the arts of life,” would display all the 
engineering skill necessary to the defence of their 
conquests. Of the aboriginal Britons t we know 
absolutely nothing, save as “ naked barbarians, 
without letters or monuments to preserve their 
history or changing limits.” 


French of Bolton, the text of which is based on 


Their condition is | 
finely described in a pamphlet by the late Mr. | 


| 


a mis-shapen a of the Forteviot | 


sculpture at Freeland House.{ This gentleman 





* Scandinavian proper name Hegg-r. 
+ There seem good grounds for believing that the 
literary remains usually attributed to the Ce/ts contain a 
large admixture of Gothic, the Britons of the period to 
which these have been referred being in all human pro- 
bability made up of ancient or aboriginal Britons, Ro- 
mans, Picts, Belge, Danes, Northmen, and other Teutonic 
races. 

¢ This sorry exhibition of artistic infelicity—conveying 


+ 
no idea of the form of the original—serves as the frontis- | 


piece illustration to the Sculptured Stones of Scotland by 
the Spalding Club. Mr. W. F. Skene, LL.D., fixes its 
epoch at the beginning of the twelfth century, in regard to 
the accuracy of which there can be no reasonable doubt. 
This stone was first noticed by John Pinkerton, It is 
plainly a portion of a Norman arch of the style which 
prevailed among the Scandinavian settlers of North Bri- 
tain, possibly a fragment of the original structure of the 
church of Forteviot, and belonging to the same era as the 
round towers of Brechin and Abernethy. Prior to this 
date, if we except what is Roman, there are no remains 
whatever of an architectural character, though certain 
“utiquaries of the “ prehistoric” type have asserted the 





themselves vessels of rushes, which saved the 
awkwardness of lapping the water with their 
hands. This expedient, however, afforded only 
temporary relief; for the water and all, it may be 
supposed, save the larger animalculew, escaped 
through the crevices. In a lucky moment, one 
more knowing than the rest conceived the idea 
of lining the inside of the vessels with wrought 
clay, by which they were enabled to penetrate to 
the interior. Whether this archaic discoverer 
protected his invention by letters patent does not 
— 

en years ago, it would seem, Crwrm moved 
“a rocking stone” with “one finger”! Who 
knows but that, through this simple circumstance, 
he may have been the innocent occasion of the 
unworthy proceeding on the part of the persons 
com lained of,* who, with the like disposition to 
handle, though not in his appreciative mood, 
regarded these venerable remains as “ Peter 
Bell” did the primrose—possibly as excrescences 
which it was the business of an “ Improvement 
Company ” to remove? I am not aware that im- 
provement companies have generally rendered 
themselves famous as conservators of archaic re- 
mains, but rather “ like the anarchists of Europe, 
who destroy everything within their reach by 
way of putting everything in order.” 

The men of Wales, like “ the men of Scotland, 
appear to be short of speech when going into 
fight, neither indeed wasting many words upon 
peaceable occasions.” The “Slughorn” of the 
Mackenzies, Montagu tells us, was “ Tulloch- 
dar”; that of the Grants “Craig Ellachie,” “ as 
a Cymru,” Cyrwra, “Cryd Tudno,” “ Tudno’s 
Cradle ”—a cuckoo-call, which may be repeated 
indefinitely without further interruption from me, 

J.C. Roger. 


Date oF Entry AnD First PUBLICATION OF 
Works sy Danret Deror (4" 8S. iv. 477; v. 
155.)—In his first communication Mr. Hatt gave 
us the dates of entry in the books at Stationers’ 
contrary. Sir C. Anderson, in his Light Weeks’ Journal 
in Norway, notices the resemblance of the Norwegian 
churches to many of those in the districts of England 
known to have been inhabited by the Northmen. “ It is 
probable,” he says, “that buildings attributed to the 
Saxons, on the eastern side of England, are the works of 
the Scandinavians.” 

* If there be anything in the lines of Masson, it would 
seem as if the shade of St. Tudno had deserted its post: 

“It moves obsequious to the gentlest touch 

Of him whose breast is pure ; but to a traitor, 
Though e’en a giant’s prowess nerved his arm, 
It stands as fixed as Snowdon.” 
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Hall of about half-a-dozen volumes by Defoe. 
With only one exception such dates confirmed 
those given by me as the days of publication. As 
to Moll Flanders, the exception, I referred him in 
reply, specifically, to the journals advertising the 
ao of the first edition; and “spotted” 


or him the volume itself in the British Museum. | 


He goes back to Stationers’ Hall for re-examina- 
tion, and writes the result in his present article, 
which does not contain a particle of proof that it 
refers to the first edition. 

I assure Mr. Hawt that it is “pleasant” to 
have so genial a critic, and yet nothing to answer. 
I may, in a second edition, have to add to, and 
possibly correct, but certainly not to “ cancel” 
my “Chronological Catalogue” of Defoe’s Works ; 
and I have, therefore, made a memorandum to 
send him “a copy of the revised sheets” for his 
trouble, as requested. 

In the meantime, without quoting the whole 
ag de can his hypothesis explain the follow- 
ing date, from the title of a copy lying before 
nie P— 

“Written from herown Memorandums. The Second 
Edition, corrected. London: Printed for John Brother- 
to... at the Bible in Cornhill, against the Royal Exchange. 
mpcUxxu1.” 


W. Les. 
Your correspondent Mr. Hatt asks “ whether 
it would not be correct ..... to denominate 


_. 3, 1722, of the above transcripts as Dec. 3, 
7243?’ 

The reply must be, certainly not. The civil 
year then began on March 25. It was, therefore, 
only the days between Jan. 1 and March 24, in- 
clusive, that could be written in that manner. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bewt Lirerature anp Arcu ©oLoeyr (4 S. y. 


143.) — Perhaps it may be well to state that Mr. | 


J. R. Daniel-Tyssen’s work, from which I gave 
extracts last week, is privately printed for the 
author. Tomas WALEsBY. 
Mason Anpré (4 S. iv. 387, 543; v. 77.)— 
The Times lately gave the following : — 
“ An Historic Personage-—The death is announced of 
Mrs. Maria Harding of Gloster, New Jersey. This lady 


icture by Raphael he is inquiring after “The 

Jeath of Abel”? Passavant, the greatest au- 
thority as regards the enumeration of Raphael's 
works and their whereabouts, does not mention a 
picture under that name, but speaks of a cabinet 
picture, painted on wood (8} inches x 14 inches), 
under the appellation of “The Sacrifice of Cain 
and Abel.” He writes: — 

“ More justly conceived than ably executed, is a smal} 
picture in which is represented how Cain and Abel sacri- 
fice together. The former is kneeling before the altar, 
bringing God his sacrifice in true simplicity of heart, the 
sacrifice being, as a token of gracious acceptance, devoured 
by a fire from heaven. Cain, on the other hand, with a 
hardened mind, takes hold of his altar with both his 
hands and blows the fire with all his power, the smoke of 
which will not ascend, ° I saw the picture in 
England, in the hands of a dealer in objects of art.”"— 
Vide Rafael von Urbino und sein Vater Giovanni Santi 
von J. D. Passavant (Leipzig, 1839), vol. i. pp. 65-66. 

In vol. ii. p. 16 (Leipzig, 1839), the author 
speaks of it as having formerly been in the Aldo- 
brandini gallery at Rome; but that he saw it at 
Mr. Emmerson’s, picture-dealer, in London. In 
vol, iii. p. 158 (Leipzig, 1858), it is mentioned as 
having been in the possession of the picture-dealer 
Baseggio at Rome in 1844. It does not appear to 
have been engraved. HERMANN KInpt. 

Germany. 


Beza’s New Testament (4S, v. 28, 107.)— 
I, too, have a Novum Testamentum of Beza’s, with 
notes, but without the Greek text, between the 
dates given by S.A. It bears date 1581, Lon- 
dini; printer, Thomas Vantrollerus; the same two 
dedications also, as the copy mentioned by J. A. G. 
It has the autograph of “Thomas Kandolph, Trin, 
Coll. Cambridge, poet.” ; 


Crests (4 S. v. 32, 98.) —The crest of the 
Black Prince, in Canterbury Cathedral, is made 
of stamped leather. This was not screwed, but 
tied to the top of the helmet, which was turned 


Oe ae 


| up in front and rear in order to have the legs of 


was one of the eyewitnesses of the execution of Major | 


André. It was she who gave to Major André on the 
morning of the execution a handful of peaches. The 
major carried the fruit some distance, and then gave it to 
a little girl. Mrs, Harding was accustomed to speak of 
this event, and to describe in enthusiastic terms the gal- 
lant bearing of the ill-fated officer, always concluding her 
description with the ‘ nat/ comment ’—* Somehow, he did 
not seem to have any appetite.’ ” 

As this sad event took place in 1780, Mrs. Maria 


the lion (the crest) tied to it, GerorGE Bepo. 


Brixton, 

If F. M. S. can obtain a sight of Die Wapen- 
rolle von Ziirich, an heraldic manuscript of the 
fourteenth century, which was published in fac- 
simile by the Antiquarian Society at Ziirich in 
1860, he will have contemporary evidence as to 
the manner in which the tops of ancient helmets 
were fashioned into crests or devices. There are 


| upwards of five hundred examples, many of which 


Harding must have then been a very little girl, | 


perhaps the very one to whom Major André gave 
the fruit. Pp. A. L. 


Rapwaet's “ Deatn or Apet” (4" §. iv, 514.) 


Is your correspondent right in styling the cabinet | 


are exceedingly curious and eccentric. I shall be 
pleased to trace a few of them for F. M. S. if the 
book is not accessible to him. J. WoopwaRpD. 


Toe Name Massey (4S. v. 91.)—Masey, or 
Massey, is a form of the French Mathieu (Mathew). 
Conf. the Bas-Bret. names Massé, Maze, Mazeo, 
Mazhe, Mazer, Mazheff; the old and moder 
Frexch names Masse, Massé, Macé, Maci, Mas- 
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sieu, Mahé, Mahi (there is a St. Mahi in the 
Roman de la Rose), Mabie, Mahieu, Mahiu, 
Mahui, Mahiex, Maheus, Mahiet, Mathi, Matheu, 
Matheus, Mathiex; and the English names Mace, 
Macey, Massie, Mayo, Mayho, Mayeo, Mayou, 
Mayow, Mayhow, Mayew, Mayhew. 
R. 8. CHARNOCK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Lower, in his Patronymica Britannica, quotes a& 
roverb on the number of this Cheshire family: 
“ As many Massies as asses.” He says the founder 
of the family in England was Hamon Massie, a 
Norman, who came over with the Conqueror, 
and acquired Dunham in Cheshire, called from 
that circumstance Dunham-Massey. 


It is not | 


known from what part of Normandy he came, but | 


there are four places having about equal claims: 
Macé-sur-Orne, near Alengon; Macei, in the 
arrondissement of Avranches; Marcei, in that of 
Argentan ; and Marcei on the Broise, near tle 
town of Avranches, the seat of an ancient barony. 
Joun Prieeort, Jun. 


“Not Lost, BUT GONE BEFORE” (5" §, x. 404, 
460; xi. 163.)— 
“QO stanch thy bootlesse teares, 
thy weeping is in vaine ; 
I am not lost, for we in heaven 

shail one day meet againe.” 
Roxburghe Ballads, i, 188, “ The Bride’s Buriall.” 
C.P. J. 


Spirits (4 S. iv. 454, 546; v. 76.)—The spele | 
| thank Mr. P. Hvrcurnson and P. P. for replies 


in the finger which is mentioned by Mr. Swerr- 
tné is here called a skelf. This seems to be 
derived directly from the I’rench esquille. 
D. MacriHalt, 
Paisley. 

APPARITION oF Oxtp Booty at Strompoui 
(4" 8. v. 31.) — The legend is embodied in a 
humorous poem by W. T. Moncrieff, author of The 
Devil's Walk, Monsieur Tonson, &c., entitled : — 

“Qld Booty! a serio-comic Sailor's Tale, Illustrated 
by Six spirited Engravings on Wood, from Designs by 
Kobert Cruikshank.” 12mo, W. Kidd, 1830. 

This is the first piece in the second volume of 

“Facetie; being a general Collection of the Jeux-d’Es- 
prit which have been illustrated by Robert Cruikshank.” 
i2mo, 1831. 

Witiiam Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Hymwnotoey (4 S. v. 32.) —The hymn— 
“Father, again in Jesu’s name we meet,” 
is by Lady Lucy Whitmore, and appears at the 
end of her Fanuly Prayers, published in 1827 by 
Hatchard. Ed 


siand aright Mr. T. R. Haroxp's paragraph, he 
would be glad to find a trace of any family bear- 
ing the surname of Harold. I had a slight know- 


ledge of a Mr. Charles William Harold, who was 
an excise officer and rose to be collector of inland 
revenue at Barnstaple in Devonshire. He died 
there about two or three years ago, in middle age. 
I believe that a son of his is now in the excise ser- 
vice. W. M. Rosserrt. 

56, Euston Square, N.W. 

Porm (4 8. v. 91.)—-A. E. P. G. will find the 
poem he wants in The Misfortunes of Ephin, p.141, 
written by the late Mr. Thos. L. Peacock, and 
published by Mr. Thos. Hookham, of Old Bond 
Street, in 1829, and now out of print; but pro- 
bably Mr. John Wilson, of 93, Great Russel? 
Street, could procure a copy. T. ZL, 

R. B. writes also, that this ballad may be 
found in one of the early volumes of Punch; “I 
forget which, but I think the fourth or fifth. It 
is styled ‘The War Song of Dynas Vawr.’” 


PickERIDGE (4'* §. y. 33.) — This name occurs 
also ‘in the parish of West Hoathly, co. Sussex; 
but I never heard the word picket used to mean 
a corner, nor is it given in Cooper's Susser Glos- 
Pickéd is used in the sense of “ pointed” in 
Sussex. Could Pickeridge be for Picked-ridge, 
the pointed ridge? Two other similar names 
occur in the same parish, Tickeridge and Lang- 


sary. 


ridge. Could the latter mean “the farm along & 
ridge ” ? A. F. K1RkKPATRICK. 
Cambridge. 


Grass Parntine (4 S, iv. 487.)—I beg to 
to some remarks of mine on glass painting. I 
candidly confess I am wrong in my views, and 
will adopt the only proper mode which they have 
so courteously recommended. h. W. Drxow. 

Seaton-Carew, co, Durham, 

Tne Sun: its Genper (4 S. iv. 558; v. 75.} 
Mr. W. W. Sxeat says: “In our early writers 
the sun is feminine and the moon masculine. The 
question is . . . what are the earliest instances of 
the contrary?” A larger and, to me, far more 
interesting question which I have never seen 
auswered is as follows:—’HAws in Greek, Sol in 
Latin, are, as every one knows, masculine. The 
sun-god of the Egyptians, if I remember right, 
vas masculine: Balder, “the white sun-god ” of 
the Scandinavian mythology, is so too. Gender, 
in the case of such objects as the sun and moon, 
is a figurative expression: it implies the existence 
of certain masculine or feminine qualities, or sup- 
posed qualities, in the thing spoken of. And te 
modern Englishmen, Frenchmen, or Italians it 
may well seem unaccountable that the sun, which 


| rules the day with generative heat and masterful 
Harotp Famriy (4 S. y. 32.)—If I under- | 


light, should be feminine, and the paler weaker 
moon, which has seasons of feebleness and retire- 
ment, should be masculine. What is the reason, 
then, that the older English, and the Germans 
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down to this very day, take an exactly opposite 
view ? What masculine qualities do they see in 
the moon; what feminine in the sun? Or is it 
something in the national character—for mytho- 
logy, I think, does not help us—that originally 
made the difference? Gender is arbitrary now, 
and the imaginative meaning has died out of it? 
yet when a German says die Sonne, he can no 
more help feeling the force of the feminine article 
than an English sailor can escape that of the femi- 
nine pronoun when he speaks of a ship as she. 

Again, how comes it that the English, after the 
fourteenth century, changed their views about 
the genders of the sun and moon, and came round 
to the ancient classical practice ? 

Artuur J. Munsy. 


Macpnerson’s “Osstan” (4 S, v. 83.)—In an 
article on one William Lauder, which appears in 
“N, & Q.” as above, the following ool occur: 
“ Another literary charlatan, Macpherson, of 
Ossian notoriety.” 

As an Englishman, and therefore free from 
Scottish prejudices in the matter, and as one who 
owes much to the poems of Ossian, I desire to 
protest against the astounding impertinence that 
can make such a charge as this, and make it too 


incidentally and par parenthése, as if it were a | 


settled thing that James Macpherson was a mere 
forger like W. H. Ireland or like Simonides. 

T am no fit champion of that “so strange and 
heteroclite a mortal,” as David Hume called Mac- 
person ; nor have I time or skill to reopen (if 
that be possible) the Ossianic controversy. But 
Macpherson’s Ossian is either genuine or it is not. 
If the poems are genuine, or even partly genuine 
and touched up by Macpherson as the Reliques 
were touched up in the same era by Percy, 
then Macpherson was, at worst, no more a char- 
latan than the bishop, whom not even the biogra- 
pher of William Lauder, I presume, would venture 


to call by such a name. If, on the other hand, | 


the Ossian poems were original, then Macpherson, 
as their author, is entitled to rank certainly not 
lower than Chatterton. And I should like (as 
schoolboys say) to see the man who would airily 
put down “ another literary charlatan, Chatterton, 
of ‘ Rowley’ notoriety.” 

Macpherson’s Ossian, as all will remember, was 


Ladies.” This is the same as the panegyric su 
plied by your correspondent, with some slight 
differences of expression and an aditional stanza 
as follows : — 
“ They're always studying to employ 
Their time in malice, clack, and lies ; 
Their leisure hours in virtuous joys 
To spend, ne’er in their thoughts arise.” 

This is the fifth stanza. The editor, who does 
not say whence he derives the verses, adds the 
| following note : — 

“ The fair readers of The Paisley Repository wil! please 
read the third line before the second in each stanza.” 


D. Macpnar, 





Paisley. 

“Fatt” ror “Autumn” (4% S. vy. 20.)—This 
word is not used in Craven. We call autumn 
| “ t’back-end ” (vide Carr’s Hore Momenta Cra- 
vene). STEPHEN JACKSON, 


“Snakes Conspicvovs BY THETR ABSENCE” 

(4% S. v. 101.) —Much ridicule has been unneces- 
| sarily cast upon a worthy Northern author, Niels 
| Horrebow, for this singular chapter of his work; 
| the original of which (in Danish) is now before 
| me. It is a duodecimo of 478 pages published at 
| Copenhagen in 1752, and its title is — 

“ Correct Notices of Iceland, with New Maps, and Two 
Years of Meteorological Observations.” “ lilforladelige 
Efterretninger om Island, med et nyt Landkort og 2 Aars 
Meteorologiske Observationer. Anno, 1752.” 

In a somewhat lengthy preface, Horrebow re- 
fers to the writers who have preceded him on the 
subject of Iceland, and particularly notices the 
| work of Johann Anderson, formerly Burgomaster 
| of Hamburgh, and which was published in that 
| city in 1746. 
| Anderson had, however, never visited Iceland, 
| but had compiled his book from the reports of the 
| German and Dutch sea-captains who had come 
into Hamburgh; and consequently, with many 
shrewd and truthful observations, it contains a 
| large share of inaccuracies. Horrebow makes An- 
| derson’s book the groundwork of his own, follow- 
| ing him chapter by chapter; and when quoting his 
words he places them in larger text than his own 
| lucubrations. In fact, Horrebow’s book is a com- 
| mentary upon Anderson’s, and at p. 106 of the 
| latter work we find the origin of the now famous 








the favourite companion wherever he went of | serpent chapter, which we translate from the 


Napoleon Buonaparte. Artuur J. Munsy. 


A Meprevat Farmunovse (4" 8. v. 13.)—I 
suppose it is too late to protest against the bar- 
barism of recutting the date (1457), which, we 


are told, “appeared very plainly.” If recut the | 


stone will as an evidence of course be worthless. 


A Panegeyric on THE Lapres (4" S. vy. 87.) — | 


I have before me The Paisley Repository (Paisley, 
1811) in which is printed “ A Compliment to the 


| German original : — 
| _“-xx1. Serpents are not found at all in the whole 
| island. This, however, does not arise from any pecu- 
| liarity of the land, but because these reptiles could not 
arrive there, as it is so far distant from any continent, 
and also for that these creatures could not endure the 
intense cold of that country, the which is so contrary to 
their nature.” 


Upon this paragraph of Anderson's Niels Hor- 
rebow founds his celebrated chapter, which we 
| give here at full length from the Danish original, 
| p. 240:— 
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“Qm Slanger [Of Serpents].—Serpents there are none 
in Iceland, as our author (Anderson) truly observes. But 
when he gives as a reason for this the intense cold of that 
country, he has been led into an error by false information. 
We have already spoken of the cold in Iceland, and it 
may be seen from the accompanying meteorological ob- 
servations that the cold in the South of Iceland is not 
more severe than with us in Denmark, so that serpents 
could as easily live there as here. But since these crea- 
tures have not come to Iceland it is well, for no one is 
likely to trouble himself to transplant them thither.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that the heading of 
Horrebow’s chapter is, after all, not so ridiculous 
as is generally supposed. 

Epwarp Cxuartron, M.D. 

7, Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Dvke or Scnompere (4" §S, iy. 540.)\—I am 
obliged to your correspondents for their answers. 
Will H. P. add to his kindness by telling me 
whether the campaign of 1692 was one in Flan- 
ders or in Italy, and whether the document contains 
anything that might lead one to suppose Duke 
Charles was in England at any time after the 
Boyne ? Henry F. Ponsonsy. 

Morro (4 §S. vy. 91.)—Is not the motto that 
Ernet asks for that which was adopted by the 


Jesuits in the time of their prosperity—“ Patiens | 


quia zternus ” ? S. H. M. 

Sun-prats (4% S. iv. 76, 142, 188, 247, 524.) 
= To count the brief and unreturning hours, 

This sun-dial was placed among the flowers, 

Which came forth in their beauty—smiled and died, 

Blooming and withering round its ancient side. 

Mortal, thy day is passing—see that flower 

And think upon the shadow and the hour! ” 

I have lately found these lines in the History 
of Bremhill Parsonage by the late amiable poet 
3owles. J. R. B. 

Cooke Faminy (4" S. vy. 61.)—As nobody has 


answered your correspondent Sir T. E. Wixnine- | 


Ton, Bart. as to who Sir Thomas Cooke, Kut. 
was, I beg to reply as far as I know, and should 
be glad of any further information as to any 
lower descents. ‘ 

Sir Thomas Cooke was the eldest son and heir 
apparent of Thomas Cooke of the Inner Temple, 
ot Staunton (sold to the Lechmeres in 1721 ?) 
(Record Office, Fetter Lane), and of Rydmarley 
Oliver (sold to the Foleys in 1673: ancient deeds) 
in the co. of Worcester, whose maternal grand- 
father was James Picard or Pychard, the first 


and chief in descent of the ancient Herefordshire | 
family of that name (Nash’s Worcestershire, Staun- | 


ton). He married Susan, second daughter of 


Thomas Riche of North Arney, co. of Gloucester, | 


Esq. Master in Chancery. His widow afterwards 
married for her second husband Sir Edward Bath- 
hurst, Bart. of Lechlade, co. of Gloucester (College 
of Arms). , 

Sir T. Cooke, inheriting his father's landed 
property, was of Lincoln's Inn, and also of East 


| Acton, co. Middlesex. His sister Susannah mar- 
ried Laurence Bathhurst, son of Sir Edward 

Bathhurst, Bart. of Lechlade, co. of Gloucester; 

secondly, Sir John Fettiplace, Bart. of Childrey, 

co. Berks, and Swinbroke, co. Oxon ; and, thirdly, 
| Sir John Cutler, son of Sir Gervase Cutler of 
Stainburgh, co. of York, by Magdalen his wife, 
daughter of John, Earl of Bridgewater. Susannah 
had issue by her first and third husbands (College 
of Arms). 

Sir T. Cooke was knighted Jan. 23, 1661-2 at 
the restoration of King Charles II. He was a 
bably a Royalist. His mother is mentioned in 
Nash’s Worcestershire with others as supplying a 
man and horse to a regiment of horse inCharles L.’s 
time. He might have been engaged as counsel 
for the Crown at the trial of regicides in 1660. 
Can any of your readers say why he was knighted ? 

W. H. Cooke. 


Shelsley Kings, near Worcester. 


Joun Nicott, D.D. (4 S. v. 147.) — This por- 
trait was painted, as Dean Stanley affirms, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and may be seen in the hall of 
Ch. Ch., Oxford; whilst that belonging to the 
head-masters of Westminster School is generally 
supposed to be a French copy. The name is 
variously rendered: Cowper the poet speaks of 
“Nichols”; Alsop, in addressing to him one of 
his poetical pieces (also the monument in Ch. Ch.), 
“Nicoll”; and in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1765, the death of “ Dr. John Nicol, one of the 
Canons of Ch. Ch.” isannounced. As MR. Pick- 
FORD says, he was under-master from 1714 to 
1733, when he succeeded to the head-mastership, 
which he vacated in 1753. H. F. T. 





A Juxaur (4 S. v. 91.)—In East Kent a crab, 
ordinarily speaking, is a wretched little thing not 
more than six or seven inches across. Larger 
ones, such as are saleable in the metropolis, are 
universally called “ pungers,” pronounced pungurs. 
Of its etymology I am ignorant; in fact, I never 
| saw the word in writing in my life, although I 
have always been familiar with its use. I had 
quite forgotten the word, but I was reminded by 
reading the inquiry of J. D. Notwithstanding 
the orthography of the man from Ramsgate, your 
Kentish correspondents will be able to endorse 
my remarks; at the same time, I hope some one 
will give an account of the origin of “ punger.” 
I am not a naturalist, as your readers will see 
from my description of the two kinds of crabs, 
but I have no doubt I shall be understood. I 
suppose the crabs above-mentioned belong to dis- 
tinct species. The smaller sort are certainly not 
poisonous, because I know they are eaten: a por- 
tion of them is thrown away as unfit for food, but 
I have yet to learn this is peculiar to crabs. 

. GrorGE Bevo. 


Brixton. 
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That a crab is poisonous, is an expression by no 
means peculiar to Ramsgate. It is said to be so 
all along both the east and west coasts of Scot- 
land, where by the word crab is understood the 
little green crab which children often catch run- 
ning alorg the sand, and which in many places 
they call a “ Harry-crab.” The Harry-crab does 
not look nice, and is not eaten, though I do not 
know that it is actually poisonous. The common 
edible crab is called in Scotland a “ partan”—a 
word of whose origin I am ignorant. As to the 
word jungur, I would point out that such a spell- 
ing is contrary to the custom of English ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation, according to which 
qur is a syllable wanting a vowel; quer, or quur, 
would be more correct. And I would suggest 
that it is probably allied to the German junker, 
which in its origin as jung-herr was a sort of 
secondary title of nobility, and may have been 
given by seafaring folk, in a half-jesting way, to 
the finer species of a common fish. S. H. M. 


Brewitr, Parry, Wurraker (4 S. iv. 450, 
551.) — It is much to be lamented that this 
country possesses no reliable biographical dic- 
tionary of musicians. The two works we have 
—dated 1814 and 1824—are mere compilations 
from ordinary sources, abounding in errors of 
every description. Even if the latter work was 
tolerably good, as far as the period it embraced, 
we should still be deficient in our knowledge of 
the musical men of the last forty years. With 
all our present sources of information, it is much 
to be wished that some new work should be 
undertaken, giving really good and accurate in- 
formation as to the musical men of old, and all 
that can be learnt about those of recent times. 

Concerning the musicians whose names are 
placed at the head of this communication, I have 
the following scraps in my MS. obituary : — 

JonaTHAN Biewrrt—for so he was christened, 
although he called himself John—was the god- 
son of Jonathan Battishill, the celebrated organist 
and composer. I became acquainted with him in 
1829, when he was musical director at the Surrey 
Theatre. He had great facility in composition, and 
wrote well for the orchestra. He was a capital 
melodist and an excellent organist. He was fond 
of good living, and would neglect his profession 
for enjoyment. Latterly he took to hard drink- 
ing, and died in great poverty Sept. 4, 1853, aged 
seventy-two. 

Joun Parry was the father of the clever buffo 
singer of the same name. A long biography of 
this musician is given in the Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Musicians, 1824, contributed by him- 
self. He was for many years the treasurer of the 
“Royal Society of Musicians,” and secretary to 
the “ Melodists Club,” founded in 1824. He took 
4n active part in the formation of the “ Society of 





British Musicians”; and in the latter part of his 
life filled the post of musical editor of the Sunday 
Times. I knew him intimately, from 1829 until 
the period of his decease. He died April 8, 1851, 
ened connie. Hlis last publication was the 
Welsh Harper, in two volumes, 1843—a valuable 
contribution to the music of his country. 

Joun WHITAKER was a composer of ballads, 
some of which acquired a large share of popu- 
larity. He took part (jointly with Sir Henry 
Bishop) in the composition of Guy Mannering, 
The iieir of Verona, and other musical pieces 
produced with success at Covent Garden in 1816 
and 1817. He held the post of musical director 
at the Surrey Theatre for some years. I knew 
him in 1830, when he resided in St. Paul's Church- 
yard as partner in the music firm of Button and 
Whitaker. He was organist of one of the City 
churches, and died in poverty Dec. 4, 1848, aged 
seventy-one. He was buried by a private sub- 
scription gathered among his friends. 

Epwarp F. Riunavtt. 

P.S. This answer was written two or three days 
after Mz. WesTpRook’s query appeared, but the 
MS. was unfortunately mislaid. 


Tue Man 1n tne Iron Mask (4* S. iv. 378, 
540; v. 73.)—Just as people began to think the 
last word had been said with regard to the famous 
‘Man in the Iron Mask,” the last number of 
L' Intermédiaire, y. 73, once more puts everything 
in question again! See M. Jules Loiseleur’s article 
on this verata questio in the Revue Contemporaine 
of Dec. 15, 1869, and in L’ Intermédiaire, by Capt. 
T. Jung, who promises some more. Let us hope 
this “ great unknown” will be unmasked at last. 

“ Discoveries most mysterious have brought forth 

The secretest man. oe 
P. A. k 


InscRIPTION IN Exeter CatTneprat (4" S. vy. 
89.)—It is obvious that this inscription, if cor- 
rectly copied, has been incorrectly cut. It ought 
to consist of a hexameter and pentameter, from 
which it is easy to see that the reading of the 
incomplete word is DEVS, not Invs; that sui venit 
is an error, possibly for subvenit, and that some 
monosyllable, such as cui, has been omitted, I 
would read— 

“ Primus adam sic pressit adam, salvet deus illum, 

[Cui] subvenit adam, quare refactus adam.” 

The word adam is used in three senses, viz. 
Adam, a man named Adam, and Christ. But, 
from the hint I have supplied, some one of your 
readers may be able to effect a still better restora- 
tion of the inscription or epitaph. 

Wa rer W. Sxxat. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

Mapame pe Grienan (# S. v. 62, 161.)— 
This lady had a second son, besides the children 
mentioned by Mr. Masson: but he only lived a 
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few months. See Monmerqué's edition, iv. 364, 


letter of Feb. 23, 1676, and y. 198, letter of 


July 3, 1677. LYTTELTON. 

Epzet, Enzi (4th S., iv. 409, 523, 575.) —The 
estate of Edzeli’s John (now Langley Park), near 
Montrose, derived its name from the chapelry of 
St. John, or the “ Kirk of Egglis-john,” which 
was “ of auld ane chappell erectit for pilgrimage.” 
Registrum Episcopatus Brechinensis, i. 343, and 
Jervise, p. 55. 

Similar formations are Ecclesgreig, “ Ecclesia 
Gregorii ’’; and Inglismaldie, or “ Eccles madie,” 
the chapel of St. Mary Magdalene, both in the 
Mearns. Joun Woopwarpb. 

St. Mary's Parsonage, Montrose. 

MERIAN AND Kravsr, Eneravers (4% S. iv. 
451 )—Maetthew Merian the elder (born at Basle in 
1593) was celebrated for his topographical views. 
I possess several of the environs of Heidelberg, 
Stuttgart, Schwalbach, &e. which are highly 
esteemed specimens of his work. They are etched 
from his own designs and finished with the graver. 
He is said to have been the master of Hollar. 
Nagler gives a long account of his works. 

Matthew Merian the younger (born at Basle 
in 1621) was the pupil of Sandrart, Rubens, and 
Vandyck. He is chiefly known as a painter, but 
he executed many engravings. Tle engraved the 
portrait of Dr. Donne, prefixed to his Serm ms, 
1640, and many other portraits and frontispieces 
for books published in this country. The latter 
are not mentioned by Nagler. 

John Ulrich Krauss was a remarkably minute 
engraver. Lis Life of Christ in thirty plates, two 
compartments in each, published at Augsburg in 
1705, is esteemed one of his best works. A copy 
is of rare occurrence. He was chiefly —e 
by the booksellers in executing biblical subjects. 
I have several exquisite specimens of his engrav- 
ing. Consult Nagler for a list of his works. 

Epwakp F. Rim pavtt. 


Sackvitre Famiry (4" §. vy. 119.)—In the 


heraldic visitation of Sussex made in 1633-4, | 


Tewars will find that the husband of Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter and co-heir of Sir William Wal- 
ter of Wimbledon, Knt. was Sir John Sackville, 
Knt., second son of John Sackville, Esq. of Sed- 
lescombe, near Battle, Sussex (who died Dec. 22, 
1619), by Jane his wife, daughter and sole heir 
of John Downton of Sedlescombe. Sir John's 
elder brother was Sir Thomas Sackville of Sed- 
lescombe, K.B.; his grandfather was Sir Chris- 
topher Sackville, Knt. (who died in 1558), 
younger brother of Sir Richard Sackville of 
Buckhurst, Knt. the father of Thomas first Earl 
of Dorset and Baron, Buckhurst. B. W. G. 


Southampton. 
SHAKSPEARIANA: “IF TREMBLING I INHABIT 
turn” (4" S. iv. 503.)—Mr. Paton may be glad 
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to know that his reading of the vexed line im 
Macbeth — 
“If trembling I inhabit then, protest me,” 

is according to the view adopted by Mr. George 
Mac Donald, the eminent poet and novelist. In 
his weird story The Portent, p. 210, occurs the fol- 
lowing sentence : — 

“Like Macbeth I only inhabited trembling, Z did not 
tremble.” , 

ALPHA. 
Kelso, Roxburghshire. 


Ilotep-Srone at Apury, Wittsnire (4* §. vy. 
14.)—From researches on the spot made by a 
relative in 1858, I believe the holed or ring-stone 
mentioned by Stukeley had entirely disappeared 
at that date. For plans of these ancient stone- 
circles, and full topographical and historical par- 
ticulars, I would refer your correspondent to 2 
paper in the Wiltshire Archeological and Natura? 
History Magazine (vol. iv. 1858), which has been 
printed in a pamphlet entitled Abury Illustrated, 
by William Long, Esq., M.A. It was printed by 
Ii. Bull, Saint John Street, Devizes, 1858, and 
contains a reference to the ring-stone at pp. 18 


and 61. H. P, 


ANTOINE Duke pe Lavuzun (4 S, v. 62, 159.) 
A small /apsus I had better rectify at once for your 
learned correspondent HErMENTRUDE. Since 
sending my note (“ N.& Q.” p 159) I have pro- 
cured two documents of two Marshals de Lorge; 
one with seal, dated Douay, April 25, 1677; tho 
other dated Besancon, June 14,1770. The first 
is signed “ Le Ma* de lorge”’; the second, “ Le 
M* Duc De Lorge,” both without an s at the end, 
I had seen the name written in several works 
with s, as also in M. Drrcurretn’s note. 

The father-in-law of Saint-Simon and of Lau- 
sun had been brought up in the Protestant creed, 
but, as well as his maternal uncle Turenne, was 
converted by the influence of Bossuet. 

| ee 


fMiscellancaug. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Historical Notices of Events occurring chiefly in the Reign 
of Charlies I. By Nehemiah Wallington, of St. Leo- 
nard's, Eastcheap, London. Edited from the Original 
MSS., with Notes and Illustrations, In Two Volumes. 
( Bentley.) 

The compiler of these notes was born on May 12, 1598, 
and was the tenth of the twelve children of John Wal- 
lington and Elizabeth his wife: the said John Wallington 
having been churchwarden of St. Leonard's, Eastcheap, 
in the year following the birth of our author. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of sincere and affectionate dis- 
position—qualities which his son Nehemiah inherited 
from him. Whether the latter was indebted to his father 
for his love of note-making and compiling abstracts 
from the books and pamphlets which issued weekly from 
the press, does not appear. But Nehemiah was an inde- 
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fatigable collector of news and commentator upon current 
events, and in these volumes, which Miss Webb has 
selected from his numerous MSS., we have not only a 
very interesting picture of a humble, earnest, god-fearing 
Puritan, but of the stirring times in which he lived, from 
a Puritan point of view. The book is consequently a 
very valuable contribution towards the history of Charles's 
reign ; and students of that important pe riod are largely 
indebted to the editor for giving it to the world. “We 
hope, in the event of a second edition being called for, 
that she will render it yet more useful by the addition 
of an Index. 

Waverley; or, ’Tis Siazty Years since. 

Scott, Bart. (Black.) 

Guy Mannering; or, The Astrologer. 

Scott, Bart. ( Black.) 

When we took up these two volumes of the cheap and 
beautifully printed edition of Walter Scott’s novels, 
which the publishers entitle “The Centenary Edition,” 
and turned over the bewitching and well-remembe red 
pages of Waverley and Guy Mannering, the wonder with 
which we read the curious statistical notice of the num- 
ber of volumes which had already been issued, printed in 
last Saturday’s “N. & Q.,” was somewhat abated; fur 
we recognised again the immense amount of sympathy, 
pathos, humour, and true feeling for which these admirable 
stories are distinguished—qualities which ensured their 
ready acceptance by the public, and will and must secure 
for them a long-enduring popularity. This new edition 
has, in addition to its beauty and cheapness, other claims 
to attention in the shape of several annotations of con- 
siderable interest never before printed; special glossaries 
to such of the works as require them: while each volume 
has a separate Index, and the last will contain a General 
Index to the whole series. 


A Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. By 
William Smith, LL.D., Editor of the Classical and 
Biblical Dictionaries, and Theophilus Hall, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, London. (Murray.) 

If this new English-Latin Dictionary had not been 
found what its authors intended to produc e, namely, a 
more complete and perfect Dictionary than has hitherto 
existed, fifteen years’ hard work of two well-known and 
accomplished scholars, and the assistance of many others, 
would have been wellnigh thrown away. How great has 
been the painstaking, how vast the labour, is shown by 


By Sir Walter 


By Sir Walter 


the fact that upwards of two-thirds of the work has been | 


executed three times over. To ensure the pertinency of 
the examples, it was necessary to use special care in the 
verification of references; and this entailed an amount 
of labour upon the authors which can only be estimated 
by those who have undertaken similar work. It is im- 
possible, in the space at our disposal, that we can do 
more than point out some of the features by which the 
Dictionary is specially distinguished. In the first place, 
great pains have been taken in classifying the different 
senses of the English words, so as to enable the student 
readily to find what he wants. In the second place, 
where there are several Latin equivalents, these are kept 
entirely distinct ; and to distinguish synonyms, short ex- 
planations of f different Latin words are added in brac kets. 
Thirdly, the Vocabulary of English Words is for the 
most part limited to words in actual use, or occurring in 
authors actually read; but students requiring the Latin 
equivalents of obsolete English words will find them by 
looking under the current modern equivalents; while 
technical terms of Art, Science, and Theology have been 
given when such appeared to possess that kind of general 
interest which brings them within the range of all per- 
sons of culture, Such is the new Copious and Critical 
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English- Latin Dictionary, which the authors, while con- 
scious that some few errors and blemishes are inseparable 
from so vast an undertaking, venture to believe will 
supply not unworthily a long and deeply-felt want in 
our English colleges and schools. Though many have 
been associated with him in this great work, it was 
originally projected by Dr. Smith; and by its successful 
accomplishment he has established another claim on the 
gratitude of all classical students. 
Handbook of Contemporary Biography. 

Martin, Author of “The 

( Macmillan.) 

The object of this little volume, which is to supply in 


By Frederick 
Statesman’s Year Book.” 


| a condensed form, some biographical particulars of notable 


living men, such condensation being effected by giving 
only facts, and those in the briefest form, and to exclude 
opinions, is very effectively carried out ; though there are 
in it occasional errors, inseparable from the first edition 
of a book which is made up almost entirely of names 


| and dates. 





Lectures on the History of Rome, from the Earliest Times 
to the Fall of the Western Empire, by B. G. Niebuhr, 
Edited by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E. Principal 
of the London International College. Third Edition, 
( Walton.) 

This new edition of Niebuhr’s justly-admired Lectures 
presents two claims to the attention of students. In the 
first place, the Lectures are printed in one volume, and 
in the next they now appear in their natural order in 
which they were delivered by their author, beginning 
with the discussions on the sources of Roman His tory, 
and carrying the history from the earliest times down to 
the fall of the Western Empire. 


The Old Houses of Putney. 

(Robinson, Putney.) 
Lancaster Records; or, Leaves from Local History, con- 

taining an Authentic Account of the Progress of the 

Borough of Lancaster during the Period of Halfa Cen- 

tury. 1801-50. (Clark, Lancaster.) 

These two small contributions to English Topography 
deserve each a good word. The sketch ‘of the Old Houses 
at Putney is gracefully executed, and the Records re- 
printed from The Lancaster Gazette well deserve preser- 
vation in this more enduring shape for the amount of 
curious local information contained in them, 


New and enlarged Edition, 


Tne Marquess of Bute, one of the Vice-presidents of 
the Grampian Club, as we learn from The Globe, has 
intimated to the Rev. Dr, Rogers, the secretary, his in- 
tention of printing for the club the Chartulary of Cam- 
buskenneth Abbey—one of the most interesting connected 
with the ancient religious houses in Scotland. Cambus- 
kenneth Abbey was founded by David IL, in 1147, and 
flourished till the Reformation. ‘ James III. and his queen 
were interred within the precincts, and a few years ago 
Her Majesty was pleased to rear a monument over their 
tomb. The Grampian Club, of which the head-quarters 
are in London, was originated in 1868, for the publication 
of works relating to Scottish history and antiquities. 

WE are anxious to supply an omission in = notice 
of the Aldine Goldsmith, which appeared in last “ N. & Q.” 
It should have been stated that it was the first volume of 
a new and cheaper edition of this favourite series of our 
British poets; the whole fifty-two volumes of which 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy are preparing to re-issue in monthly 
volumes, price 1s, 6d., bound in clgth. ‘This is a bold and 
liberal experiment which deserves success. 

Tue Contemporary Review for this month con- 
tains a paper by the Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fiel¢ Is, 
on Dean Alford’s “New Testament for English Readers,” 
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and at the end of the article there is an extract from a 
letter of the late Dean Gaisford, in which this learned 
scholar urges the great necessity for a retranslation of 
the Bible. 

Aurrve TRAVELLING In JANvARY.—Mr,. H. Walker 
and Mr, A. W. Moore, of the Alpine Club, are reported 
to have’started from Chamouni on Thursday, 3rd inst., to 
make the excursion of the Jardin. Having reached Des 
Ponts, about a league from Montanvert, the snow thickly 
falling and driving in their faces, compelled them to beat 
aretreat. The Mer de Glace was crossed, and Chamouni 
reached by way of the Chapeau. Having passed the 
previous night at Pierre Pointue, they made the ascent 
of the Grands Mulets, commencing the journey at 5 a.m. 
on Saturday, and reaching their destination at 10-40. 
Having obtained a fine view of the whole chain of the 
Swiss Alps, they returned to Chamouni at 5p.m. The 
oldest guides have no recollection of a similar expedition 
in this month, 


Tue following is the inscription on the sarcophagus 
discovered on the north side of Westminster Abbey, and 
alluded to in our last number : — 

MEMORIAFK . VALER . AMAN 

DINI . VALERI . SVPERVEN 

TOR . ET . MARCELLYS . PATRI . FEC 
The small r, in the original, appears inside the c. The 
following translation has been given :—“ To the memory 
of Valerius Amandinus. The (two) Valerii, Superventor 
and Marcellus, put this up to their father.” The bones 
found in the sarcophagus have been placed in the hands 
of Professor Huxley for examination. 

Whilst on the subject of Westminster, it may interest 
our readers to know that Mr. Richmond, the eminent 
artist, struck with the learned speech of the Dean at the 
entertainment lately given to the Archbishop of Syra, 
and the occasion of its delivery, has obtained permission 
to take the Archbishop’s portrait, with a view to its being 
placed in the Jerusalem Chamber to commemorate the 
event. This circumstance will probably remind many 
that the present chimneypiece of cedar-wood in this 
chamber was placed there to celebrate the entertainment 
given, by command, by the Lord Keeper Williams to the 
ambassadors who were engaged in the conferences about 
the marriage of Prince Charles with Henrietta Maria, 
and that on it are represented the Keeper's arms, together 
with the heads of the future King and Queen. 





Tue British Archeological Society of Rome has opened 
its present season with favourable prospects. An excur- 
sion has been made to the tombs on the Latin Way and 
the rem: ains of the church of St. Stephen. On Saturday, 
January 22, a visit was made to the Therma of Caracalla, 
where Mr. r. Shakspeare Wood, the secretary, repeated on 
the spot Visconti’s lecture. The society then went to see 
the subterranean chambers, to which the entrance is from 
an adjoining vineyard behind the Therma. These sub- 
terranean chambers and corridors are of great extent 
passing under the whole of that enormous buik ling ; ; but 
they are so much filled up with earth, thrown in from 
above through the luminaria, or apertures left in the vaults 
for air and light, that it is impossible to penetrate into 
more than a tenth part of them. These apertures are 
called by the ignorant workmen “ old wells,” and they 
have been in the habit for years past of throwing the 
earth down them which they had dug out in looking for 
statues in the upper chambers. There is no plan to be 
had of these interesting sub-structures. One corridor 
runs the entire length of the Therm, and it is probably 
ten or twelve yards high, but it is so much filled up with 
earth that the bottom has not yet been reached. Some 
excavations have been begun in the vineyard on the other 


side, between the Porticus or Arcade of Heliogabalus and 
the main building, but hitherto only an aqueduct has 
been found there. This aqueduct runs along the bank of 
the arcade, each arch of which has a bath chamber. 


Mr. J. Russect Smirn announces “A Book of the 
Arms of Most Families of the Surname of Smith,” com- 
piled from the Harleian MSS. and other Authentic Sources, 
by H. Sydney Grazebrook, small 4to, with many illus- 
trations; “ History and Antiquities of the Parish of 
Eastry in Kent,” by the Rev. W. F. Shaw, the Vicar, 
4to, with Illustrations ; and “Chaucer's Treatise on the 
Astrolabe,” written for his son at ten years old, anno 1391, 
edited with illustrations, diagrams, and notes, by A. E. 
Brae, 8vo, 


“The Catalogue of Old Books” ag issued by Mr. 
Salkeld, of Orange Street, Red Lion — re, contains 
some curious Relics of Burns, interesting to the admirers 
of the Ayrshire Bard. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

PUTTENHAM'S ART OF ENGLISH POESIE. 1589. 

HOLINSHED'’S CHRONICLES. 2 Vols. 1577. 

Hastep’s History or Keyr. 4 Vols. 

KeaTine's History OF IRELAND. Folio. Large paper 

FILMER'S FRENCH CoURT AYRES. 4to. 1629. 

MUSARUM DELICLE. 2 Vols. 1817. 

DUGDALE’S HIsTORY OF WARWICKSHIRE. 1656. 

DECKER'S ROARING GIRL. 4to. 1611. 

DALLas’s HISTORY OF THE MAROONS. 

GENTLEMAN'S RECREATIONS. Folio. 168¢ 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Dadesiien, 15, Conduit Street, 

ond Street, . London, w. 


4 Vols. 188 


CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOU 8. . Royal 32mo. Ford & Tilt, 1835. 
Wanted by Mr. H. Grattan, 4, Booksellers’ Row, Strand. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Ustversat CATALOGUE OF ART Books. Al! Additions and Cor- 
rections sh ould be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, 

W. H, Corre.t will find three articles about Richard Plant: not net in 
Ist S. vi. 486, 583, 615, and others in the Second Series. Mr. Pickford's 
query refers to Edward. 

F. W. G. will find all about the faithful Falada in the story of “ The 
Goose Girt” in Grimm's German Popular Stories. 

WRITE PLAINLY. We must again urge upon our Correspondents the 
necessity of writing clearly and distinctly, and more especially names 
of persons, places, 4c. Queries and Replies shuld be written on separe ate 
sheets of paper,‘and then on one side only. The object af “ N. & ¢ 
being to afford, by means of reference, a continuous history of any sub- 
ject, Correspondents, when replying, should always commence their 
papers by giving the original heading of the query, together with precise 
reference to series, volume, and page. 

J NSINGTONIAN. Jn 1691 Vottingham House was purchased 
of the second Earl af Nottingham by King William I11.; and although 
locally in the parish of St. Margaret's, Westminster, was named Ken- 
sington Palace from its contiguity to this place. 

LAYCAUMA. Twenty-two articles on the authorship of he: wore ds and 
music of our National Anthem have appeared in Q.’ 

General Indexes of the first three Series 

F. GLEDSTANES-WAUGH. Our Correspondent has probably over- 
looked the four articles in “N. & Q.” 2nd 8. iii. 306, 357, 379, 474, on the 
origin of the weathercock placed on the top of church 

J.T. D. The dialogue on “Breaking Bad News” may be found in 
most the editions of Joe Miller's Jests. 

ERRATUM. — 4th 8S, v. p. 23, col. i. line 12, for “ Hasmonewnus” read 
“ Hasmonwans.” 














Movers INVENTIONS.—That great invention the “Chronograph,"’ 
which times all the principal events of the day, and has superseded the 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be eclipsed + fame by 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch The fact of no 
key being required renders these Watches indispensable to ot oe ller, 
the nervous, and invalids. The enormous number sent even by post to 
all parts of the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility. The 
prices range from 5 to 100 guineas housands of them are manufac- 
tured by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fac 
tory, Ludgate Hill, London, who sends post free for 2d. a most interest- 
ing historical pamphlet a watch-making. 

“ Notes & QUERIES” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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GROTE’S GREECE—CHEAP EDITION. 


Now Publishing, with Portrait and Plans, in Monthly 
Volumes, post 8vo, 6s. each, 


A NEW, UNIFORM, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 


GEORGE GROTE, F.R.S., D.C.L. Oxon, and LL.D. 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of London. 


By 
Camb., 


Zu be completed in Twelve Volumes, Any volume may 


be had separate. 


CONTENTS: 
Volume 


I, Mythology and Mythic History. 


II. Chronology—Migrations—Homeric Poems—Geo- 
graphy — Races — Dorians—Lycurgus—lIst and 
2nd Messenian Wars. 


Ill. Grecian Despots— Athens—Solon—Greeks of Asia 
— Pheenicians — Assyrians — Egyptians—Mace- 
donia—Thrace—Pan- Hellenic Festivals. 

IV. Lyric Poetry—Peisistratide at Athens—Persia— 

Xerxes—Invasion of Greece—Marathon—Ther- 
mopyla—Salamis. 


Order for future Publication. 


V. Platwa—Sicily and the Gelonide—Themistocles 


men and Lad 


| Earl of Leicester; 


—.. 


Published this day, 8vo, pp. 368, with Plates, cloth, 12s. 
MYE ROBSART and the EARL of LEICESTER: 


i a Critical Inc ~A itp the Authenticity of the ventana men 
in relation to the bea of Amye Robsart, and of the ae _ 
=, a Vindication of the Earl by his Nephew, Sir 
Philip Sydney, with a History of Kenilworth Castle, including an Ac- 
count of the Splendid Entertainment given to Queen Elizabe beth, by the 
Earl of Leicester in 1575; from the Works of Robert Laneham and 
George Cascoigne; together with Memoirs and Correspondepee of Sir 
Robert Dudley, Son of the Earl of Leicester. Pye EORGE ADLARD, 


| Author of * The Sutton-Dudleys of England,’ 


| a 


pifed by SIR TH 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, ehotumn 


Published this day, 8vo, pp. 248, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
E SONNETS of SHAKESPEARE SOLVED, 
dl the Mystery of his Friendship, Love.and Rivalry Revealed, 


illustrated by numerous Extracts from the Poet's Works, Contem- 
porary Writers, and other Authors. By HENRY BROWN. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS, and a LOVERS 
COMPLAINT. Reprinted in the bg my y and Px 
the Original Edition of 1609. 8vo, cloth, 3 5 sib 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 2. Scho Square. 


THE UNCASTRATED EDITION. 
Second Edition, revised, 3 vols. feap. 7" cleth, 15s.; or Large Paper, 
. 2s. 


post 8vo, clot! 

A MORT D’ARTHUR: “the HISTORY of KING 

4 ARTILUR ond of the KNIGHTS ofthe ROUND TABLE. Com. 

MAS MALORY, KNT. Edited from the tion 
of I _ duction and Notes, by THOM AS WRIGHT, M.A, 
F.S. 

Indispensable for the proper understanding of the Arthurian Poetry 
of Tennyson, Lytton, Morris, Westwood, and others. This work has 
been the storehouse of their Legends. IT 18 THE ONLY COMPLETE 
EDITIoN— ~~ have been adapted for the capacity of Young Gentle- 


MM, with Intr 


lk << J. RU SSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


Now ready, thick vol. 8yo, Pp. 716, double cols. half-morocco, ‘Roxburghe 
VW. ils. 6d. 


| vious to yesh, 


—Aristides—Pericles—Athenian Empire—Poti- | 
dxa—Commencement of the Peloponnesian War. | 


March 1. 


VI. Peloponnesian War—Amphipolis—Peace of Nikias 
—Mantinea—Sicily—Siege of Syracuse—Alki- 
biades.— April 1. 


iI. Athenians in Sicily—Oligarchy of the 400.— May 1. 


VIII. 
Expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants — Drama— 
Sophists— Sokratés —Cyrus the younger — Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand.—June 1 


1X. Lacedemonian Empire—Corinthian War—Agesi- 
laus — Thrasybulus — Leuktra — Headship of 
Thebes—Epaminondas—Pelopidas,—July 1. 


X. Battle of Mantineza—Sicily—The Carthaginians— 
Dionysius, elder and younger—Siege of Syracuse 
—Timoleon.— August 1. 


XI. Philip of Macedon—Sacred War—Olynthian War 
— schines— Demosthenes — Charoneia — Cap- 
ture of Thebes—Alexander the Great in Asia— 
Battle of Issus—Siege of Tyre.—September 1. 


XII. Conquests and Death of Alexander—Free Hellas 
—Greeks of Italy—Hellenic Colonies—Gaul— 
Spain—On the Euxine—Index.— October 1. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


Arginuse — Egospotami— Lysander at Athens— | 





sIBLIOGR APHY ‘of the POPULAR, POERTI- 
. _ = DR AMATIC LITERATURE of ENGLAND pre- 

y AREW HAZLITT. 

*.* LARGE tenes Goma, royal 8vo, half morocco, 3/. 3s. 

It will be found indispensable to Book-Collectors, Public Librari 
and Booksellc rs. It is far in advance of anything hitherto publi 
on Old English Literature. 
London: J. RU SSEL L SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


A= 


"This day, Part Iv. crown &vo, price Is. (to be completed in 6 ; Parg), 
TNGLISIL COINS: a Guide to the Study and 


4 Arrangement of English Coins. By H. W. HENFREY, Member 
of the Numismatic Society of London. With Plates and Woodeuts, 


Lond J. RUSSELL SMITH, %, Soho Square. 


DATRONY MICA BRITANNIC 3 


mily Name By ps. A. LOWER. F.S. 
with Tiheetexti ns, cloth, 
*This work is the i “of a study of ~ yy Family Names, ex- 
icolias over more than twenty years.” —/Prefac 
London: J. RU SSEL L, SMITH, %, Scho Square. 
MR. SAMUEL SHARPE'S NEW WORK. 
This day, post &vo, cloth, 5s. 
of the HEBREW NATION and its 
A, By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of “The 
«ec. 
Other Works by the same Author, 
EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY and EGYPTIAN 
Cc alien al NITY, sm, their Influence on the Opinion of Modern 
Christendor 100 Engravings, cloth, 3 
THE E EG Y PTIAN ANTIQU ITIES in the 
- TIS MUSEUM DESCRIBED. Post 8vo, many Engravings, 


cloth 
3. ‘THE NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from 
Griesbach's Text. With many Improvements, gad the nearest the 
Imo. Fifth Edition, cloth, 


Greek than eny other. 
CRITICAL NOTES on the AU THORIZED 
12mo, cloth, 


ENGLISH VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
2s. 6d. 
THE CHRONOLOGY of the BIBLE. 12mo, 


cloth, ls. 6d. 
6. TEXTS from the HOLY BIBLE EXPLAINED 
by the HELP of ANCIENT MONUMENTS. Post 8vo. 
Edition, enlarged, with 166 Engravings, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 





a Dictionary of 
Royal 8vo, pp. 500, 
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